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HE week has been only marked by a considerable surrender 
on the part of Government, Mr. Gladstone having agreed, 
ata meeting of the Liberal Party, held at the Foreign Office on 
Thursday, to readmit Irish Members when Imperial questions 
are discussed, to withdraw the Bill if the second reading is 
carrie], and to introduce a new Bill in an October Session. The 
calculation is that the postponement of a dissolution will be 
welcome, and that many Radicals who dislike the Bill will, 
under this programme, make peace with their Committees. It 
is exceedingly doubtful if the calculation will succeed, and the 
best opinion now is that the division will be taken on Tuesday 
night, and that the Government will be beaten by a small 
majority. This is, however, an occasion on which men postpone 
resolve to the twelfth hour; and even on Monday, for which 
day all Parnellites are specially summoned to the House, inci- 
dents may occur, or speeches may be made, which will change 
many votes. 


On Thursday, Mr. Gladstone addressed a meeting of about 
210 of his supporters at the Foreign Office, to explain the posi- 
tion of the Government in relation to the Home-rule Bill. He 
referred to Lord Salisbury’s speech at St. James’s Hall, and 
Lord Hartington’s at Bradford, as having cleared the air, and 
made it more easy for Liberal Members to see the alternatives 
before them. He insisted that the sole principle of the Bill is 
to confide home legislation and administration in Ireland to an 
Irish Legislature and Administration. Mr. Gladstone main- 
tained that in insisting on this as the principle, he was insisting 
on far more than Mr. Disraeli and other more easy-going states- 
men had been willing to treat as sufficient to justify a vote for 
the second reading of any measure. It would be monstrous to 
insist that those who voted for the second reading of the Home- 
rule Bill should hold themselves pledged to support also the 
Land-purchase Bill. Mr. Gladstone accepted Mr. Bryce’s view 
of the absolute legal eupremacy of the Imperial Parliament over 
the Irish or any other subordinate Legislature, but he held that 
the Imperial Parliament would, if it passed his Bill, be bound in 
ried not to poach on the defined sphere of the Irish Legis- 
ature. 


As to the demand that Irish representatives should be 
retained for the discussion of Imperial affairs, the Government 
had already consented to recall them when any question of 
taxation affecting Ireland was to be discussed; and they had 
only failed for want of an intelligible plan, to concede their 
recall for the discussion of all Imperial affairs. The Government 
had always favoured this wish, but had hitherto been unable to 
gratify it for want of any method which would not be incon- 
sistent with due consideration for Irish and Imperial needs. But, 
said Mr. Gladstone, “ we have now arrived at the conclusion that 


‘Imperial and reserved matters ’’] “ to undertake the responsi- 
bility at the proper time of making a proposal upon the subject 
such as we think will meet all the conditions of the case.” This 
would involve the complete recast of the 24th, 37th, and pro- 
bably the 39th clauses of the Bill, and this recast the Govern- 
ment would undertake. If, then, the second reading should be 
passed, Mr. Gladstone hoped either to adjourn to an autumn 
Session, or to prorogue early, and convene Parliament in the 
autumn for a new Session, to discuss the Bill thus recon- 
structed. In the former case, the Bill would be organically 
altered in Committee. In the case of prorogation, to which Mr. 
Gladstone evidently inclined, a perfectly new Bill would be in- 
troduced, which would, of course, have to go through all its 
stages afresh. In no case would the Committee stage be taken 
before the Long Vacation. 


Mr. Gladstone’s statement was very heartily received by those 
who spoke. Mr. Dillwyn welcomed it on behalf of the 
Welsh Members; Mr. Whitbread warned all Members who 
wished for some form of Home-rule from voting against the 
second reading on account of their objection to defdils ; and 
Mr. Arch and various other Members supported the Bill, Mr. 
Ruston expressing a hope that as the Irish Members were to 
be admitted in relation to all Imperial matters, there would 
now be no necessity for attempting to divide in any way the 
financial obligations of Irelandand Great Britain,—a hope which 
Mr. Gladstone did not venture either to encourage or to dis- 
courage. On the whole, the announcement of this sudden and 
tremendous change of front,—on the great significance of which 
we have said enough elsewhere,—was, at the moment, received 
rather with gratulation than with consternation. 


If the Czar is not bent upon threatening Europe, he is cer- 
tainly bent upon alarming it. Last week he declared in a 
General Order that circumstances might require him to defend 
the “dignity ” of his Empire by arms, and this week (May 25th) 
he has allowed the Mayor of Moscow to address him in the 
following extraordinary terms :—“ The representatives of the 
old capital of the Empire most humbly request you, Autocrat 
and Emperor, to accept our bread and salt and the expression 
of our love, and to be assured of our joy in seeing you, the 
Czarina, and the Czarewitch. You come to us from that blest 
South, where you have restored life to the Black Sea. Our 
hope gains wings, and strength is imparted to our belief that 
the Cross of Christ will shine upon St. Sophia. So thinks 
Moscow, and in this hope remains steadfast.” No address of 
the kind could have been presented unless it had been previously 
submitted, and in accepting, the Czar virtually endorses it. It 
contains a direct menace to Turkey, and, like the increase to the 
fleet, the march of troops southward, and the recent General 
Order, must be intended to warn the Sultan that his favour to 
the Prince of Bulgaria has brought Russian patience nearly to 
anend. Foiled at Sophia, the Russian Government endeavours 
to achieve its ends in Bulgaria by alarming Constantinople, and 
so inducing the Sultan to prohibit the final union of Bulgaria 
with East Roumelia, to which the joint Parliament of the 
Provinces is inclined. 





The Prince of Bulgaria, it is announced, will stay a few days 
with the King of Roumania at Sinaia, near Bucharest. Both 
are German Princes, both are soldiers, and the dominions of 
both lie right across the Russian route to Constantinople. 
Those facts suggest an alliance which can hardly be viewed with 
friendly eyes at St. Petersburg. 


Yesterday week, the debate on the Home-rule Bill was begun 
by Mr. Justin McCarthy, in a speech so anxiously moderate as 
to be somewhat colourless, though Mr. McCarthy promised for 





4 plan can be formed” for gratifying that wish in a practicable 


the Irish Parliament that it would not be one of politicians, but 
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of earnest, practical men, careful only to restore the prosperity 
of Ireland. Mr. Finlay, M.P. for the Inverness Burghs, then 
delivered a very impressive Constitutional speech againSt the 
Bill, in which he argued that, as it is at present drawn, the 
conspicuous absence from this Bill of the clauses in the India Act, 
and in the Colonial Laws Act of 1865, reserving the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament, would be construed by a Court of 
Justice to imply that that supremacy is not reserved; and 
insisted that if it be reserved, that should be frankly avowed in 
the Bill, in which case the Irish Members would smart under 
the control of an “alien” Parliament, in which they are not 
even to be represented. He reminded the House how anxious 
the Irish patriots would be, in the words of Swift, “to burn 
everything that came from England except the coal,” and how 
they would resent the exclusion from this Bill of any power 
to fix their own Customs and Excise duties; and he quoted 
Macaulay’s comparison of the proposed tie between the separate 
Legislatures to the bond uniting the Siamese Twins. England 
and Ireland would, he said, in Macaulay’s words, be united 
under this Bill “ by an unnatural ligament, making each the 
constant plague of the other, always in each other’s way; more 
helpless than others, because they had twice as many hands; 
slower than others, because they had twice as many legs; not 
feeling each other’s pleasures, but tormented by each other’s 
infirmities, and certain to perish miserably by each other’s 
dissolution.” 


On the same evening, Mr. Rathbone made a careful and im- 
pressive speech on the economical side of the question, pointing 
out how easy it would be for Ireland to ruin the owners of 
property through the imposition of heavy local rates, and how 
likely this policy would be to be acceptable to the Irish people. 
And later in the evening, Mr. Childers delivered a very interesting 
historical speech, showing that the six reasons for Union in 
1799 were reasons which would not in any way tell against the 
separate Legislature proposed under this Bill, since they were, 
—first, the necessity for removing the claim of the Irish Parlia- 
ment to appoint a different Regent; next, the necessity for 
establishing commercial relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland; thirdly, the necessity for removing all disputes as to 
the treaty-making power; fourthly, the necessity of securing 
Ireland A’ree-trade with Great Britain; fifthly, for securing 
Catholics from Irish disabilities by Imperial laws ; and sixthly, 
the necessity for removing the discrepancies between the Irish 
and English military systems. Now, said Mr. Childers, not a 
single one of these reasons would have any force against the 
proposal of the Government. 


Mr. Childers, however, pointed out that though the statutory 
Legislature in Dublin would have nothing like the large powers 
of Grattan’s Parliament, there would be under the Bill of the 
Government a very great concession to Ireland which did not 
exist at allin the time of that Parliament,—namel e con- 
cession to any Administration which has the confidence of the 
new Legislature of complete executive control over the internal 
affairs of the country. Mr. Childers is quite right. That very 
great concession, no doubt, turns the balance between the 
system of 1782-1800 and Mr. Gladstone’s proposed Legislature, 
and turns it in Parnellite eyes very greatly in favour of the 
present proposal. But for all the purposes of those who 
desire a genuine internal unity, it turns the scale in the wrong 
direction. It abolishes absolutely the power of the British 
Government to shield any Irishman from oppression, or to inter- 
fere with any anarchical combination, however dangerous, which 
might threaten either England or Europe. After a lively 
personal attack by Major Saunderson on the Home-rulers, the 
debate was adjourned. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Labouchere, in one of his most lively 
speeches, moved the adjournment of the House over the Derby 
Day, which he did in the interest of a sacred duty which he 
hoped they would never forget,—the duty to themselves; in the 
interest of the overworked officials and clerks of the House; of 
the Quakers, who had a most important religious meeting on 
that day; of Conservatism, which warned them, when all the 
most sacred institutions of the country were threatened, to hold 
fast at least to their amusements ; and of the Irish Members, who 
would be glad to defer all discussions on Irish affairs, which might 
now be resumed, when they were resumed, in an Irish Parliament. 
Mr. Labouchere declared that the recreations of the Derby Day 
were for the most part both sober and innocent; at least, he had 
never seen any one drank on the ground at Epsom ; and thongh 





a 
he knew how j;reat was the influence of a vir pietate gravis in 
sobering others, he hardly thought that drinking would sto 
when he was present and would recommence the moment that 
he left. With much mock earnestness he urged the House too 
to enter into sympathy with the amusements of the people, and 
eventually carried his motion by a majority of 101 (251 againg 
150). 

The adjourned Irish debate was then opened by Lord Lyming. 
ton, who condemned the proposed Bill as bristling with arrange. 
ments which must make it both irritating and temporary. They 
came the Attorney-General (Sir Charles Russell), who ignored 
completely the Irish antecedents of this question, and assumeq 
as a matter of course that the Irish Legislature would be alj 
that the heart could desire in its strenuousness for passing and 
for enforcing right laws. He replied to the threats of the 
Ulstermen by showing how similar threats, which meant 
nothing, had been uttered at the time of the Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church; and he insisted that it is the object of the 
Government to substitute for “an unreal and a paper Uniong 
Union founded on mutual good-will.” Mr. Westlake pointeg 
out that the difficulty of the situation,—at least as regarded 
Ulster,—was identical with that involved in the relation of 
Croatia to Hungary. It came from within, not from without, 
and was due to the claim of Ireland to hold a reluctant Ulster 
within its grasp, just as Hungary claimed to hold a reluctant 
Croatia within her grasp. 


Then wilde ha, in an elaborate speech, to the weaker 
points of w we have referred at length elsewhere, forcibly 
recapitulated his well-known objections to a measure which made 
it quite essential to the Government scheme to supplement their 
Home-rule Bill by a Land-purchase Bill. Mr. Trevelyan main. 
tained that it is not by turning the landowners into absentees 
that the miseries of Ireland can be cured, and he declared that 
it is even more necessary and difficult to protect the small 
farmers, the boycotted tradesmen, the hated process-servers, &c., 
from the wrath of their enemies, than it is to save the landlords 
from plunder. Mr. Healy replied to him in a speech which was 
rather a string of sneers at Mr. Trevelyan, than an argument 
for Home-rule. 


Cannot Lord Rosebery end this question of the Canadian 
Fisheries? The Governments of Washington and London 
are too sensible to quarrel over a few cod; but all fishery 
questions are dangerous, because it is necessary, in resist 
ing intrusion on fishing-grounds or sending fishermen for 
trial, to employ armed force. So far as we can see, the 
whole dispute now raging between Canada and New Eng- 
land turns upon the question whether, under existing treaties, 
American fishing-smacks can be legally seized in Canadian 
ports for buying bait presumed to be wanted for illegal 
fishing in Canadian waters. Surely that is a question of law 
rather than of diplomacy, and both Governments might consent 
to accept the decision of any Court of repute or any Com- 
mission of lawyers. Even private persons would hardly come 
to fisticuffs over such a matter as that; but it evidently 
irritates both Canadians and New Englanders out of all reason. 
The New Englanders think that they are treated with violence, 
and the Canadians think that smugglers are supported bya 
foreign Power. 


The Times’ correspondent at Mandelay sends a story which, 
slightly absurd as it seems, may turn out to be of importance. 
In the Viceroy’s recent Proclamation promising an amnesty to 
all submissive Burmese, the latest date for submission was fixed 
at June Ist. The Burmese, it is stated, interpreted this to mean 
that they might continue their dacoities till that date, and are 
continuing them accordingly. That is not likely; but it is 
extremely probable that the Burmese, noticing the date, thought 
they might play a game of “ Heads, I win; tails, you lose,” 
with comparative impunity. If their risings succeeded, they 
would drive out the British; while if they failed, they had 
only to submit and rec@ive pardon. It would be no matter for 
surprise if dacoity, after June Ist, died suddenly away, more 
especially as Sikh police are arriving fast in Burmah, and the_ 
Chief Commissioner has succeeded in establishing and supplying 
a number of connected'small posts all over the disturbed dis- 
tricts. The greatest difficulty is to enlist the people on the side 
of order, and we confess we should like to see villages which 
resist both encouraged and rewarded. We expect good conduct 
in Asia a little too easily, and forget how disorder has broken 
the self confidence of the people. ; 
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Ta eapeiovecerenin 
After two Cabinet Councils on the subject, the French 


Government agreed to bring in a Bill enabling the Minister of 
the Interior to expel any Prince belonging to a family which 
has reigned over France, and on Thursday it was accordingly 
prought in. The Prince who, after the issue of the order, is 
found in France, will be punished with from two to three 
years’ imprisonment. This Bill is understood to be a com- 
promise, the Radical Ministers being inclined to a stronger 
measure, making expulsion compulsory. M. Clémenceau will, 
it is believed, move an amendment in that sense; but this will 
be defeated by a junction between M. de Freycinet’s followers 
and the Royalists. The Bill as it stands is almost 
certain to pass, the Chamber having on Tuesday voted, 
by 336 to 184, the first reading of a Bill for pensioning 
the surviving combatants in the insurrection of 1848 against 
Louis Philippe. It is understood that this Bill was intended 
as a protest against the Orleans Princes, and that those 
who voted for it will insist on the expulsion being decreed. 
The reason for the Bill, stated in the preamble, is that the 
Princes take every occasion ‘“‘to disturb the institutions of the 
country ;” but the true reason is increasing annoyance at the 
social influence of the Princes, and at the inclination of the 
Departments, whenever irritated, to send up Royalists. 


The danger of a proscription so unjust as this was well illus- 
trated by the next incident in the sitting. Six Extremists, 
headed by M. Basly, the Socialist, while repudiating expulsion 
as undignified, brought in the following Bill :—“ Clause 1. The 
estate, personal and real, of the families formerly Royal and 
Imperial, the Bourbons and the Bonapartes, of every branch, is 
placed at the disposal of the nation. Clause 2. This estate, 
personal and real, will form a first endowment of the national 
fund for the support of the aged.” This Bill, which affronts the 
French sentiment of property, will, of course, not pass, though 
it is not much more unjust tkan the Bill for expulsion; but it 
was referred to the same Committee as the other Bill. The 
Princes hold their French property, it should be remembered, 
by special title, the Assembly having voted it back to them 
after it had been confiscated by Napoleon III. This restitution 
is now quoted against the family as a special offence, showing, 
say the Extremists, the willingness of Princes to plunder the 
nation. It is, in fact, mean, if your watch is stolen and the 
police recover it, ever to wear it again. It should be given to 
the poor. 


The second reading of the Bill legalising marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister was negatived in the House of Lords on 
Monday by a majority of 22 (149 to 127). The Duke of St. 
Alban’s having used the usual arguments in support of the Bill, 
the Duke of Argyll replied in a speech earnestly maintaining 
that it is impossible to distinguish between these marriages 
and any other marriages of affinity, and that it would be a 
great blow to the sacredness of marriage, if the feeling that 
the wife’s relations are the husband’s, were once broken down. 
Lord Bramwell, in an able speech, disfigured by a very un- 
fortunate sneer at theology, insisted on the great practical evils 
involved in refusing to legalise these marriages. And the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury replied in an argument which, so far as it 
concerned the teaching of the Levitical law, seems to us to have 
put the matter in a form which is less favourable to his case 
than any other authoritative view of the matter at issue. 
He had been asked, he said,—‘‘What do you make of the 
marriage which was commanded between a man and the 
widow of his brother who has left no children ?”—“ His 
reply was that the case was not only an exception, but 
was treated as an exception. The union was never regarded 
as marriage, and the child of it was treated as the son of 
the deceased brother, whose heir he was.’ Well, but a rule to 
which such an exception as this was allowed cannot have been 
arule of any kind of moral obligation. And as for the union 
not being marriage so far as the relation of the man and 
woman was concerned, we cannot believe it for an instant. If it 
were not, why was the question put to our Lord whose wife the 
wife of all the seven brothers, would be in the Resurrection ? 

In the course of Tuesday’s debate, Mr. Trevelyan made a 
quotation from a speech of Mr. Parnell’s at Cincinnati in 1880, 
declaring it to be his object to break “the last link” between 
Ireland and England, the authenticity of which Mr. Parnell 
positively denied. On Thursday, Mr. Bagenal quoted, in a letter 


1880, of Mr. Parnell’s Cincinnati speech, which contained these 
words :— None of us, whether we be in America, or Ireland, 
or wherever we may be, will be satisfied till we have destroyed 
the last link which keeps Ireland bound to England.” The 
report was signed “J. W. F.,” initials which Mr. Bagenal 
suggests to be those of Mr. J. W. Fitzgerald, the first name on 
the Cincinnati Committee of Reception, and the date, February 
23rd, 1880, is given to “J. W. F.’s” report of the speech. Mr. 
Bagenal also shows that Mr. Parnell telegraphed his farewell 
message to Mr. Patrick Ford, the Editor of the Irish World, 
showing that he then regarded the Editor of that paper as one 
of the closest of the American friends of his movement. Does 
not this dispose of Mr. Parnell’s challenge ? 


Lord Dufferin is a little too modern for the statesmen of 
Pekin. They agreed recently to allow a Mission to proceed from 
Calcutta to Lhassa, to see if the Government of Thibet could or 
would grant any new facilities f@r trade. Lord Dufferin saw 
what an opportunity this would be for the geographers 
and men of science, and filled the Mission with savants, 
till the Chinese began to fear that it would make too much 
impression at Lhassa, where there is always some Home-rule 
feeling. They have consequently, according to a telegram from 
Tientsin, intimated that if the Mission is not reduced in size, 
the Thibetans may take umbrage, and “seriously ” impede it. 
At the same time, the Thibetans have warned the authorities at 
Darjeeling that they have taken umbrage, and shall offer just 
the “serious” opposition hinted at, or, in other words, will 
arrest the Mission. There is no option, we suppose, except 
to give way, as we cannot have a Mission arrested just beyond 
the Himalayas; but the incident will be a disappointment to 
the men of science. They hoped to settle the relation of the 
Brahmaputra to Thibet, and to ascertain several facts as to the 
mineral riches of the plateau; but they must wait. The 
Chinese do not yet quite understand intelligent curiosity. 


In addition to the £33,000 granted to the Home and Foreign 
Departments for secret-service money, £10,000 a year is charged 
on the Consolidated Fund to be expended on the responsi- 
bility of the Patronage Secretary of the Treasury. It is 
alleged that some of this money is spent in providing the 
expenses of candidates whom the Government desire to 
seat, and on Monday a sharp discussion arose upon the subject, 
Mr. Rylands raising the debate by moving a reduction of £5,000 
granted for a similar object. The debate was a most confusing 
one, the Patronage Secretary having no power of stating what 
he did with the money, and nobody else knowing, officially at 
any rate, what became of it. There seemed to be an idea among 
the Unionists, expressed both by Sir H. James and Mr. A. Grey, 
that part of the money was heaped up to fight elections ; but 
no evidence was offered, and the assertion is not probable, 
though it is a little difficult to imagine what a Whip can want 
with so much cash. The Home Secretary has dynamiters to 
circumvent, and the Foreign Secretary has to pay for informa- 
tion; but what has a Patronage Secretary to do that could not 
be made public? Mr. Gladstone, however, promised attention 
to the matter, and Mr. Rylands was snubbed by a vote of 319 
to 44. 


The “ depression” of which every one speaks does not appear 
to affect collectors much. Lord Dudley’s china, which was sold 
on Friday week, did not fetch the prices given by that eccen- 
tric person; but still, more than £40,000 was paid for speci- 
mens of which many have no merits except rarity or the 
conquest of difficulties of material. Two thousand pounds, 
less five, seems a large sum to give for a dessert service, and 
£1,428 an extravagant price for two large “ éventail jardiniéres,” 
even if an oviform vase could be worth £902. The gem of the 
sale was, however, a set of chimney ornaments, one of which is 
a china ship, and this sold for £2,787, a sum which would pur- 
chase a really first-class modern painting. We do not believe 
that such purchases indicate any dangerous growth of Juxury, 
and, indeed, see no luxury in a china ship; but they do indicate 
that quantities of money still remain with very tasteless people. 
Huge expenditure on merely curious china is no more encourage- 
ment to Art than huge expenditure on picture-frames would be. 
Nothing is added to thought, or to the general sum of human 
pleasure, by creating such objects. One statue is worth them all, 
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to the Times, the report given in the Irish World of March 6th, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MEETING AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


HE meeting at the Foreign Office on Thursday marks a 
very grave change in the Irish policy of the Govern- 
ment, and, as it appears to us, a change absolutely and greatly 
for the worse. We founded our objections to the Bill, as it 
stood, chiefly on our belief that it would bring with it a 
fearful deterioration in the physical and moral condition of 
Ireland; but while the change of purpose announced at the 
Foreign Office on Thursday does not diminish or affect in any 
way the prejudicial influences of the Bill for Ireland, it does 
threaten to involve Great Britain in the most serious way in the 
calamity and confusion which must result from the new policy. 
As we understand the pledge given by Mr. Gladstone on Thurs- 
day, it involves no less a change than this,—that whereas 
under the Bill as it stands, the arrangements for resummoning 
the Irish Members to Parliament would have been arrange- 
ments for a most exceptional and rare event, which need not 
have occurred for years together,—which, indeed, would only 
have occurred when it was proposed to alter the Customs and 
Excise duties, or to modify the powers of the Irish Legislature 
itself,—these arrangements will now come into force every 
Session, and for a very large part of every Session, since on all 
the subjects excluded under Section 3 from the consideration of 
the Irish Legislature, the Irish Members are now to be asked 
to attend in London and vote. It is impossible to imagine 
a more important change of front than this offer involves. 
It involves the solution of that problem which Mr. Gladstone 
declared to be beyond the wit of man,—the clear discrimina- 
tion between Imperial and purely British affairs. It involves 
an absolute abandonment of the plan formerly proposed, 
and the reconstruction of the Bill on a totally new prin- 
ciple,—in fact, some equivalent for the Federal principle. 
It involves, if it is to be logically carried out, a sepa- 
rate British Ministry for British affairs, as there is to be 
a separate Irish Ministry for Irish affairs, and an Imperial 
Ministry for Imperial affairs. For if there is not to bea 
complete discrimination between British and Imperial affairs, 
what is to happen in case a Government that should be 
administering both British and Imperial affairs were turned 
out,—say on its education policy,—and a new one were in- 
stalled which announced a different education policy? Who 
is to guarantee that the new Government would be welcomed 
by the Imperial Parliament, which would contain Irish as 
well as British Members, for transacting Imperial affairs ? 
Or take the other alternative. Suppose a Minister to be 
turned out by vote of the Imperial Parliament for a defec- 
tive naval policy or a defective foreign policy, and as a 
consequence of that vote, a Government should be brought 
in that does not in any way satisfy the British Members 
in relation to the policy of Great Britain on the subjects of 
education or land. What is to happen then? The Im- 
perial Parliament, which would consist of 670 Members, 
would probably place its confidence in the Imperial Govern- 
ment on the strength of a totally different class of considera- 
tions from those which would gain the confidence of the 
British Parliament, consisting of only 567 Members, in rela- 
tion to the land laws, or education codes, or the labour laws, or 
the allotment laws, Can we imagine anything more impossible 
than the attempt of a Minister to ride circus fashion, with 
one foot on one steed (the Imperial steed), and the other foot 
on another steed (the insular steed)? No wonder, as this vast 
change of principle is in Mr. Gladstone’s contemplation, that 
he proposes to withdraw the Bill after the second reading, and 
to reconstruct it entirely before he again proceeds with it. So 
far as we can see, if he is to introduce anything like clearness 
into the Bill, he must propose changes which will break English 
history in two, and divide it into two sections,—the section 
between the Heptarchy and 1886, and the section between 
1886 and the disruption of the British Empire,—however far 
removed that may, and we trust will be. Under the present 
Bill, we could at least understand what was intended. And we 
did think that the House of Commons would probably gain 
this compensation at the cost of Ireland,—that it would work 
far more easily and with far more force than it has 
worked for the last seventeen years at least. But with the 
concession made at the Foreign Office on Thursday, if we 
are to assume, as we must, that it is to be really carried 
through, we know not what to expect. We cannot conceive 
that it can be carried through without a revolution of 
which it is impossible to gauge the significance, not only 








a 
in Ireland, but in Great Britain. It involves really ang 
in principle, the abandonment of our existing Constitution 
and the adoption of a new Federal Constitution, of which 
all the terms should be defined in a written document 
and should be interpreted by a Court like the Supreme Court 
in the United States. At least, we can see no possible way in 
which, if this is not to be done, the most terrible confusion 
can be avoided. The representatives of the working classes 
whether in town or country, will not choose to haya 
the reforms on which they are chiefly bent, upset in conge. 
quence of a change of Ministry resulting from considerationg 
of a purely Imperial kind; nor will the Imperial Parliament 
choose to have its foreign policy or its naval policy endangereq 
by a vote not taken in the Imperial Paliament, but on} 
in the British Parliament, and not caused by any fault 
of the Ministers on whom it chiefly relies. Indeed, the 
intended independence of the Irish Legislature will itself be 
brought into question by this change. Suppose that the 
Imperial Parliament (including the Irish Members) decides, 
though against the wish of the majority of the Irish Members, 
to increase the Army and Navy Estimates by a million or two, 
That.vote, as the Irish Members took part in it, will, of course, 
increase the taxation of Ireland, and the ways and means must 
either be found, so far as the Irish share is concerned, by an 
increase of the Customs and Excise duties, or by indenting 
on the Irish Exchequer for a certain contribution out of the 
taxes which the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer had imposed, 
In either case alike, the whole financial policy of the Irish 
Government would be gravely affected. If its Customs and 
Excise duties were increased, it would not be able toraise as much 
as it could otherwise have raised out of its own taxes; and in 
either case, the Irish Legislature would justly enough complain 
that its financial policy was not its own, but was dependent on 
the financial policy of Great Britain. So long as the intention 
was to keep the Customs and Excise duties at one constant 
figure, and to throw any increase we might decide upon in our 
Naval or Military Estimates on Great Britain alone, the Irish 
Legislature was at least in a position to cut its coat according 
to its cloth. Now this will be sono more. And so far as we 
can see, the reasonable inference from Mr. Gladstone’s con- 
cession is that it is idle to attempt a division of functions 
between the Irish and the British Legislatures, and that the 
true alternative lies between either Separation, or at least 
explicit and avowed Federation, on the one hand, and Unity, 
such as we have at present, on the other. 

We must express our strong belief that this sudden and 
marvellous change of front amounts to a confession that the 
Ministerial problem is still entirely unsolved, and that so far 
from the Bill being read a second time, it ought to be either 
withdrawn as impracticable or rejected. What is now to be 
substituted in its place is so vast a change,—so infinitely 
greater a change than any for which the country had been 
prepared,—that it is not reasonable to suggest that it is 
covered, even in the most general terms, by the proposal 
already made. The second reading of a Bill surely means 
as much as this,—not only that its general principle is good 
if practicable, but also that it 7s practicable ; and this last 
assertion is just what it seems to us that Mr. Gladstone 
has not only not proved, but not even offered evidence 
to prove. If he had held to his scheme as it stands, we 
should have admitted that those who think it good and 
sufficient would rightly vote for its second reading. But we 
do not see how any Home-ruler, however ardent, can pretend 
that a scheme of which we have not even the outlines before 
us, and of which the difficulties seem so vast as we have indi- 
cated, is really practicable till Mr. Gladstone has told us what 
the normal relations between the Imperial Parliament and the 
Irish Parliament and the British Parliament,—all of which 
must, under the revised scheme, be real working Assemblies of 
a very important kind, and with the most closely interwoven 
interests, —are to be, and how they are to be kept out of the 
most dangerous and inextricable confusions, Ags it appears 
to us, Mr. Gladstone has reduced his Bill from a definite 
measure to a mere aspiration of the vaguest kind. We are 
really at a loss to understand how any politician can now 
regard it as a definite scheme at all. The cosmos has receded 
into chaos. 

But strongly as we hold to this view, we see with great regret 
and some surprise the talk about Mr. Gladstone’s “ legerde- 
main,” and about his insisting on the “ salving” of his amour 
propre. There is no legerdemain in the matter. All that has 
happened is that the overwhelming and intrinsic difficulties in 
reconciling a step towards Separation, which was the Irish desire, 
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with a step towards Federation, which was the desire of the few 
earnest English Home-rulers, have been perceived and confessed, 
and that the consequence has been a breakdown, which seemed 
to’ us inevitable if the two quite distinct aims were to be 
in any way combined. We sincerely believe that what Mr. 
Gladstone in his heart desires is to bring Ireland closer to 
England. He held at first that this might be accomplished 
by admitting a partial, and perhaps temporary, separation, 
and that, we think, was the wiser course, if any concession to 
the Parnellites were to be made at all. He has now been 
over-persuaded by his English followers that it is impossible 
to take a step tending towards Separation without deeply 
wounding British pride; and he is going to attempt what 
seems to us an impossible compromise between Separation and 
Federation. But while we are convinced that he is working 
at an insoluble problem, we can only admire the tenacity and 
enthusiasm of the man who, with a vision of a reconciled 
Ireland before him, will not shrink from attempting, and 
attempting over and over again, the solution of an impossible 
problem in order to realise his dream. 


A WARNING TO THE OPPONENTS OF THE BILL. 


HE true danger of the moment seems to us to threaten us 
not from the strength of the friends of the Irish measure, 

but from the reluctance of its opponents to face clearly the 
issue before them. We would rather by far see the second 
reading of the Bill carried with a clear notice to the country 
of what it means, than see it defeated without the clearest 
apprehension by the people of the kind of struggle before us. 
It is of no use to defeat the second reading unless the people 
of Great Britain fully understand that they are distinctly at 
issue with the majority of the Irish electors, and that they 
mean to warn the Irish people that it is so, and that on a ques- 
tion on which the future of the United Kingdom depends, they 
will not and cannot give way. There is a feeble impression 
abroad that it is quite enough to assert broadly the authority 
of Parliament over any statutory Legislature that may be 
established in Dublin, and over any Irish Executive that may 
be appointed by that Legislature, and that such an assertion 
of authority will be a victory for Union. It will be nothing 
of the kind. Even the Government maintain that abstract 
authority, and it is of no more use for a State to assert an 
abstract authority which will not be and cannot be practically 
used, than it is for a father to assert the abstract right to 
control a child whom in practice he abandons to his own self- 
will. What the dissolution should show is this.—whether 
the British people mean to assert and to maintain the real 
unity of the two islands in all essentials, both administrative 
and legislative, or to concede to Ireland a virtual or a real 
separation. This is a case in which there is not merely one 
sound and one unsound course, but only one sound course with 
various more or less unsound courses. Now, in our belief, 
the only sound course is to let the Irish people know explicitly 
that both Legislature and Government, in all matters essen- 
tially affecting the weal or woe of these two islands, are to 
remain at the centre, and that that is the resolve of the people 
of Great Britain, however serious may prove the effort 
which it will involve; that decentralisation can only be con- 
ceded on matters really and truly local,—on matters, to give 
a clear though rough description of them, which come under 
the category of private Bill legislation. The assertion of 
this principle, and of this principle in the most explicit terms, 
is the only sound course. The people ought to know, and 
ought to be told in the most serious way, that it is no light 
step which is being taken in joining issue on the Bill; that if 
we defeat it, our policy ought to be to govern Ireland well,— 
as well as Scotland, as well as any part of England or Wales,— 
and on principles as truly Irish as those on which Scotland is 
governed are truly Scotch, or on which England is governed are 
truly English,—but to govern her from the same legislative and 
administrative centre as this island. Unless the Irish people 
are made to feel that this is the issue presented to the electors, 
and that on this issue the electors of Great Britain return a 
thoroughly explicit and resolute reply, we shall be none the 
better for a dissolution ; we shall go on fumbling at the ques- 
tion in a light “neither clear nor dark.” That is the real 
and clear decision for which Unionists ought to struggle. But 
failing that, we would rather a great deal see Separation at 
once, than a misunderstanding out of which Separation in a 
worse form must ultimately emerge. And we would rather 
even see Mr. Gladstone's proposal definitely accepted, though 





in our opinion that must lead to Separation by a circuitous 

and thorny path, than we would see some half-and-half prin- 

ciple accepted such as some of our leaders have proposed,— 

such, for instance, as would be involved in the mere dropping 

of the clause which excludes Irish Members from Westminster, 

or in the general assertion of the final authority of the Parlia- 

ment and Government in London over the Parliament and 

Government in Dublin. 

Now, the danger before us is very serious. Mr. Trevelyan, 

in his speech of Tuesday,—a speech with a very great part of 

which, of course, we agree,—seems to us to have gone a long 

way towards confusing the issue when he said, first, that “ the 

action of the Prime Minister makes it necessary to give more, and 

much more, than was thought wise and safe six months ago ;” 

when he said, next, that the Bill could * very easily be put into 
a shape in which he could vote for it ;” and when he finally 
explained this last remark by saying that if the Government 

would only keep their control on “ law and order ”*in Ireland, 
an immense boon in the direction contemplated by this Bill 
might still be accorded to Ireland. Now, by all these con- 
cessions we fear that Mr. Trevelyan’s speech tends most 
seriously to confuse the issue to be placed before the country. 

We utterly deny that the Prime Minister’s action has rendered. 
it necessary “to give more, and much more, than was thought 

wise and safe six months ago.” The Prime Minister’s action. 
has not been endorsed by the people of Great Britain. If it 

be so endorsed, then, and then only, we shall accept Mr. 
Trevelyan’s statement; but not before. The very issue to be 
presented to the British people is whether they do or do not 
intend to abandon the accepted policy of the Land Acts,—that 
is, the policy of governing Ireland according to Irish ideas, so 

far as those ideas can be brought home to the British people, 
but governing it from the centre of the United Kingdom, 
and not from the local centre. Abandon that principle so far 
as regards all matters of general policy, and, in our opinion 

the struggle is over. In that case, we would concede not only 
Mr, Gladstone’s Bill but a great deal more,—the nearer te 
Separation in principle, the better. Why should we impose a 
temporary Customs Union on Ireland, if we had made up our 
minds to let Ireland have autonomy in the larger sense? If 
the Colonial tie is to be the only one,—the tie which can 
always be dissolved at the good pleasure of either party,—let 
it be the Colonial tie in everything, and let Ireland feel that 
she, like Australia, may go when she pleases, and that if she 
remains, it is by her own will alone. That is,to our minds, we 
do not say the true meaning of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill,—for we 
know that he does not so mean it,—but the true development 
which his concession ought to take; and far from thinking it 
the worst solution possible, we think it a vast deal better than 
any of the half-and-half measures. Again, when Mr. Trevelyan 
intimates that by simply maintaining the authority of the 
central government over “law and order” in Ireland, he 
maintains the only principle for which we ought strenuously to 
contend, he seems to us to darken counsel. Even at present 
we nominally maintain the authority of the central Govern- 
ment over “ law and order ” in Ireland, only we do not enforce 
it, but let the National League enforce their own view of what 
law and order ought to be. Should we be in a better or in a 
worse position for superseding the National League, if we had 
established in Dublin a Legislature which really represented 
that League? It seems to us most unwise not to open our 
eyes to the plain facts of the case. If we are to give “ more, 
and much more, than was considered wise and safe six months 
ago,” let us consent to Mr. Gladstone’s proposals at once, and 
rather enlarge than contract them, leaving out the irritating 
elements of the “ treaty,” and making the Irish feel that they 
are really to be masters in their own house. 

But what we hope to see is a very different result. We hope 
to see Parliament asserting that, far from being committed to 
Mr. Gladstone’s proposal, it rejects the principle of that pro- 
posal; that it will not break up the Legislature and Govern- 
ment of these islands, even to gratify the wish of the Irish 
people; that the most it can do, or would desire to do, is te 
concede to temperate Irish opinion expressed at Westminster 
as much as the wisest Scotchmen and the wisest Englishmen 
claim for temperate Scotch opinion and English opinion there 
expressed. Let us open our eyes to the trueissue. It is Unity 
which is at stake. If we break the tie between Great Britain 
and Ireland, we had better do it avowedly with our eyes open. 
If we refuse to break it, as we trust we shall, we had better 
let the Irish people see plainly that on thie point the British 
democracy has a will of its own, which is not likely to be 
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A WORD IN SEASON. 


NHERE is something involved in the vote of next Tuesday 
— if, indeed, the division is to be taken on that day— 
which is even more important than the unity of the Kingdom, 
and that is the moral value of the system of representative 
government. That system is ultimately based on the belief 
that the picked men of a nation, selected freely by the people, 
will on all grave occasions do their best, to the limit of their 
powers and their intelligence, to guide the nation right ; that 
they will at once fulfil their pledges to their constituents, and 
honestly express and act upon their own convictions. If that 
belief proves illusory, and is seen by the people to be illusory, 
confidence in the system will be gone, and either a new one 
will be tried, or the people, distrusting all agents, will take 
power into their own hands, and govern either through plébiscites, 
or delegates removeable year by year, and charged only to ex- 
press accurately the opinions of their constituents for the hour. 
If the Member of Parliament will not think, and act upon his 
thought, if he is to have no conscience in politics, and to be 
merely an animated funnel, there is no further use in electing 
thoughtful men, or men of the highest character. Any 
candidate will do who can speak: plain, pliability becomes the 
most useful of political qualities, and the absence of definite 
convictions, absence as complete as in Sir W. Harcourt, is 
the highest among political recommendations. England has 
not sunk to that level yet, and it is one of the few compensa- 
tions for the present break-up of the Liberal Party that it 
has arrested the process of degeneracy, and has com- 
pelled even average Members to consider themselves, and 
see if they have any manliness left in them, any right 
to consider themselves, in the highest sense of the 
term, freemen. Tuesday will show the Kingdom the 
much-needed spectacle of a great group of men who dare 
to: be true to their own consciences and convictions, and face 
all consequences, break with their party, interrupt their 
careers, go out into the political desert, rather than, by voting 
for a proposal at once magnificent and bad, betray the electors 
who have trusted them with power. Their self-denial may be 
unfruitful, they may resist the Bill in vain, but they will 
restore the shaken confidence in parties, and revivify the 
declining belief in the patriotism and disinterestedness of 
public men. The public had begun to fear that, however honour- 
able individuals might be, no large body of representatives could 
be found to vote to their own hurt, or to place peace of conscience 
and independence of mental judgment before the favour of 
their electors ; and in the spectacle of Tuesday, whatever the 
result of the division, they will recover their faith. A third 
of the Liberal Party, amidst a suffering which only convinced 
party men can understand, will risk all consequences, break 
the connections of their lives, tread down the attachments of 
years, and face all imputations of treachery, rather than vote 
on a historic occasion for a Bill they believe to be dangerous to 
the safety of their country. There is not a politician in Eng- 
land, be his convictions what they may, who will not be the 
stronger forthe sight, more inclined in future to believe his leaders 
honest, less despondent than he was of the future of Parlia- 
mentary institutions. Upon the greatestoccasion of our genera- 
tion, under the most terrible pressure, amidst the most exas- 
perating circumstances, nearly a hundred Liberals will have 
preferred their consciences to their careers. Then Liberalism 
is neither dead nor dying, and the energy of the British may 
survive even the concession of Home-rule. 

We are not writing for one side only. We would, if we had 
the power to reach him, implore every man in the House, 
first of all, to give on Tuesday a sincere vote. If there 
are Tories, and there may be, who in their heart of 
hearts believe that their leaders are wrong, and that 
Home-rule will benefit. Ireland and Great Britain equally, 
even more than the overthrow of the Ministry would 
benefit them, their clear duty is to step out, say plainly that 
they believe this, and vote for the second reading, which, if 
carried, will infallibly dissolve the Union they condemn. If, 
on the other hand, there are Liberals who, hating or despising 
the project as a blunder in politics or a treachery to national 
allies, still intend to vote for it, let them. reflect that they are 
degrading their own natures, as well as betraying their trust, 
and recant, if it be after the ringing of the division-bell. 
They will never have such a chance again to prove 
themselves to themselves to be indeed men. It is no counsel 
of perfection we are pressing on them, but adherence to the 
simplest duty. Nine times out of ten, indeed upon all small 
occasions, we should urge the waverer to vote with his 





ria, 
chiefs, certain that even if they were wrong, the main 
tenance of party discipline was essential to the good 
government of a State whose bad government implieg 
bad government among a third of all mankind. Ning 
times out of ten we should say the leaders had better reasons 
for their action than their followers could have for thwartin 
their designs. There are, however, occasions when the i. 
objects of political organisations are at stake, when the thing 
itself to be sought for is in danger, when the nation itself 
and not only its good government, is in peril; and if 
ever such occasions be, this is one of them, when the 
united peoples of the Kingdom are asked to declare 
that their union is a blunder, that they are by mental 
failure incompetent to govern their own component parts, 
and that they must abandon for all time an effort which 
is visibly too severe alike for their intelligence and their 
energies. That, a confession by the whole United Kingdom 
at once of failure in the past and of powerlessness in the 
future, is the governing thought of this Bill. Let him to 
whom that confession seems an absolute truth vote for it in 
peace. We would not, if the Unionist Liberals were 
as numerous as they are few, read one sincere Home. 
ruler out of the Liberal Party. But let the man who 
does not believe that—and there must be many such— 
realise fully, if it be at the eleventh hour, what it is that 
he is doing in giving his vote for the Bill. He is selling the 
future of his country for a seat, is as distinctly a traitor as if 
in the hour of action he betrayed his regiment for a bribe. A 
seat so secured is but a bribe, and nothing better, and a bribe 
for an act almost without a parallel in our annals. We have 
had scoundrels among us in plenty, a few traitors, and a few 
cowards; but the Englishman who, being in English service 
has, when the battle is actually joined, betrayed England, 
has either never existed, or has, in the contemptuous 
lenity of history, been mercifully forgotten. Marlborough, 
his enemies say, sold information as to military plans to 
France; but even Marlborough, once in command, never 
betrayed a province to a foe,—and that is the act with which 
the man who, believing this Bill to be ruinous to the Kingdom, 
or to involve a future necessity of reconquest, nevertheless 
votes for it, will in history stand charged. The convinced 
Home-ruler, though an Englishman, is blameless, if only his 
conviction does not spring from self-will; but the English 
Home-ruler against his conviction is parting with his country 
for his own gain. To “ vote straight” on this occasion means, 
for Home-rulers no less than Unionists, to vote as you believe. 





THE PAPACY AND HOME-RULE. 


EO XIII. is a wise and moderate Pope, who has achieved 
some considerable successes in different parts of the 

world ; but he is not incapable of error, and we suspect, and 
suspect also that he suspects, that he has been betrayed into 
one in Ireland. His advisers were no doubt alarmed at the 
danger of a conflict arising between the Church and the 
Catholic people in Ireland if the Church held aloof too long 
from the rushing popular movement. They recognised the 
intensity of the agrarian struggle, and the difficulty—which 
is felt also in Italy—of over-controlling a priesthood the 
majority of whom, however devoted to their functions, are, 
when controversies like the tenure are in question, only 
peasants in cassocks. And they were perhaps a little elated 
at the idea of forming a new Catholic State in Europe, 
in which the Church would certainly control education, 
and might hope to exercise an influence over the Govern- 
ment which would release it almost entirely from secular 
interference,—as, for instance, in regard to mortmain, the 
growth of ecclesiastical establishments, and the discipline 
of the priesthood and their seminaries. They therefore over- 
looked some grave symptoms of episcopal insubordination 
which had begun to appear in Ireland, appointed a Nationalist 
head of the Irish Catholic Church, and sanctioned an alliance 
between that Church and the Parnellite Party, which removed 
the greatest local difficulty from the Nationalist path. The 
effect was an immediate restoration of influence to the 
Catholic hierarchy of Ireland, which doubtless was acceptable 
to them and to Rome, but which was, we imagine, from 
subsequent acts, followed in the latter quarter by some 
forebodings. The Vatican has the whole world to think of, 
the action of every State affects every other, and it has 
often to desire the aid and. goodwill of Powers which are 
not Catholic. Besides its concern with many diplomatic ques- 
tions, which is often immediate and direct, it has affairs to 
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settle in French Canada, in India, in China, in which the | secularised education ; but to resist it on behalf of Catholicism 


shenevolence” of the British Government is of high im- | 


rtance; and in all such affairs it is losing the great weight 
which must have attached to the large Catholic representation 
in the British Parliament. Moreover, there is in Great Britain 
itself the whole question of denominational education, a 
question to which the Catholic clergy throughout the world 
attach, if possible, an overweening importance, honestly fear- 
ing, we believe, that secularised education will in the end 
imperil the souls of their flocks. Upon that subject the 
Catholic Church, in supporting Home-rule, surrenders its 
position. There will be only two Catholic Members left 
in the House of Commons when the Irish withdraw, 
and the British Government, though always of late years 
inclined to be just to Catholicism, and though aware of 
the heavy weight of the Catholic vote, will in future be but 
little pressed on that side by any powerful opposition in debate. 
The Catholic Peers seldom step forward, and when they do 
they are lost in a House which is far more decidedly Anglican, 
as well as more decidedly orthodox, than the House of Com- 
mons. The Papacy, therefore, though it has gained important 
objects in Ireland, and may, for what any one knows, have 
averted a serious danger there, has lost power in Great Britain, 
which is set free from Catholic influence to pursue, if it 
pleases, an exclusively Protestant course. It has, in fact, 
gained authority in an island not of the first importance, but 
has lost throughout the world. The loss, which appears not 
to have been realised at first, may prove most serious, and 
is accentuated by the fact that its compensation, victory in 
Ireland, is not absolutely secure, the American Irish being 
by no means submissive children of the Church, while the 
Irish Members proclaim their independence of her with a 
vehemence which may have some foundation. At least, we 
can hardly believe that the passionate and apparently instinc- 
tive repudiations of Ultramontane feeling which have marked 
Trish Catholics in this debate, can be mere comedies, intended 
only to influence opinion. Moreover, Protestants, backed by 
the determination of Ulster, may have an unlooked-for weight 
on certain questions even in the Irish Parliament, and are 
sure to exert it in opposition to the precise “ reforms” as 
regards education, mortmain, and a few other points on which 
the Catholic Church would be most impatient and in earnest. 
These forebodings must have had much weight in Rome, more 
especially with men who, it should not be forgotten, dread 
the revolutionary spirit all over the world, and were very 
slow to accept the revolutionary movement in Ireland as one 
which the Church could even agree to tolerate. There was 
a moment when it seemed as if Leo XIII. had decisively made 
up his mind to make no terms with Mr. Parnell, whose 
dotation from the people he explicitly condemned. 

It is quite natural, therefore, that the Vatican should 
seek for some path of escape from its position, some com- 
promise which should still leave Catholic Members an 
influential body in the British Parliament. We cannot, how- 
ever, congratulate its advisers upon the sagacity, or even the 
statesmanship, of the course they have suggested. Dr. Walsh, 
it is alleged, has advised Mr. Parnell to withdraw all 
opposition to the retention of the Irish Members in Parliament, 
and, indeed, to assist in helping them to retain their seats there. 
If that means that the Papacy disapproves Home-rule, well 
and good, though the reconversion would be a little sudden ; 
or if it means that the Imperial Parliament is to retain 
all legislative power not of the private Bill kind; but 
it is evident that it can mean neither of these things. 
The Catholic Church in Ireland desires to content its 
people, and they would not be content with concessions 
so far beneath their hopes. Dr. Walsh must intend 
that Irish Members should retain their seats in the 
Imperial Parliament, while Home-rule was still conceded to its 
fullest extent ; and that compromise is one of several which 
are, in the nature of things, impossible. If they were accepted, 
they would not last a month. The British Parliament 
would not submit to see its foreign policy controlled by men 
who did not pay equal taxes for the support of that policy, 
and still less to see Irish Catholics legislating for British 
Protestant education, while British Protestants were for- 
bidden to interfere with Catholic education in Ireland. 
The latter proposal, indeed, would be almost absurd. Not to 
mention its grotesque injustice, it would irritate both the 
religious and the irreligious sentiment of the country, the 


‘Anglican Conservatives protesting against Catholicism, while 


the ‘Nonconformist Radicals protested against denomina- 
tionaliam. It is hard enough already to resist the passion for 








only, and at the bidding of Catholic representatives, would be 
impossible. The very moment it was perceived that denomina- 
tional education was maintained only by Irish Catholics, deno- 
minationalism would be swept finally away. The mere fact 
that an injustice so gross as the counting of the Irish vote on 
a purely British Bill was committed to keep up denomina- 
tionalism, would of itself make that system of education hate- 
ful to thousands who otherwise esteem it, if not beneficial in 
itself, at least the most reasonable of compromises. The very 
clergy of the villages would be ashamed to owe the protection 
of their schools to so unjust and unequal a power, granted 
specially to Catholic Irishmen. We can understand the per- 
turbation of the Papacy, and even on some sides sympathise 
with it; but the Vatican may rely on it that it must make its 
election between two systems of government, that it cannot 
have sway in Ireland and direct influence in Britain too. It 
may rule in the Irish Parliament, though it will meet with 
obstacles; but it cannot rule there and tarow eighty or ninety 
votes in the Parliament of Great Britain. That is asking a 
little more than Protestant human nature will concede. The 
very request from such a quarter only serves to reveal the 
absurdity of the general plan; and we could, were we malicious, 
conceive of Mr. Morley chuckling heartily as he saw the Catholic 
Primate placing such a spoke as that in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
wheel. We do not believe in any scheme of federalising 
the Kingdom; but a federal scheme one principal object 
of which would be to duplicate the influence of Rome in 
the Federation, making it exclusive in Ireland, yet leaving it 
powerful in the united State, would not even require much 
exertion to resist. The end once perceived, the scheme would 
be dead even in Mr. Chamberlain’s eyes. We have steadily 
contended that the old policy of legislating for.Catholics as 
“ suspects” was unworthy of just men, and that Catholicism 
should have as fair play and as great liberty as if, like 
Hindooism and Judaism, it was a non-propagandist creed; but 
to ask exceptional advantages for it, and such advantages, would 
be too much even for our toleration. If the two countries 
are separated, Rome, till she can convert Britain, must be 
content with Ireland. Perhaps when he perceives that, the 
present Pope, who, whatever he is, is not and cannot be a 
Nationalist anywhere—he professing as his raison d’étre to hold 
a commission from Christ to all mankind—may recognise that in 
aiding the Nationalist movement he has embarked on a course 
of action scarcely consistent with his lofty claim, and by no 
means certain to end in the results which might excuse, if they 
did not justify, from his point of view, so wide a departure 
from the traditional, if not the immutable, policy of his 
Church. 


THE EXPULSION OF THE PRINCES. 


T is useless to condemn political opponents without entering 
into their thoughts, and we will try, therefore, to state 

the arguments by which the less fanatic Radicals of France 
justify the proposal to expel the Orleanist Princes. “ They 
have,” such men will argue, “‘ become, with or without fault of 
their own, a danger to the Republic. Social superiority weighs 
heavily in France, and they have made themselves the unques- 
tioned chiefs of society to such an extent, that the most 
prominent men in the country, whenever occasion serves, incur 
political risk in order to pay them social honour, The three 
thousand gentlemen who recently attended the reception 
of the Comte de Paris. included two-thirds of the eminent in 
France. All Conservatives, all clericals, all who are discon- 
tented with the Republic, range themselves around them ; and 
their importance dwarfs Republican leaders and officials into 
social insignificance. Eminence of that kind among French- 
men, especially when it accretes to the descendants of Hugh 
Capet, with their unbroken claim of nine hundred years to 
be first in France, involves political power; and, as a fact, 
every constituency which for any reason is malcontent, declares 
itself for the Orleans Princes. At the General Election two 
hundred reactionaries were elected, really if not avowedly, 
in their name. This very week the Department of Ile-et- 
Vilaine has superseded a Republican by a Royalist. They are 
positively courted by foreign Courts, so courted that reigning 
Princes accept their daughters as wives for their sons, 
and the Ambassador of the Republic officially congratulates 
a Sovereign who, by such a,marriage, has forged ‘a new link 
between his country and France.’ Success of that kind among 
Frenchmen goes on succeeding, and unless the Orleanists are 
put down, violently put down by visibly superior force acting 
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outside Courts of Justice, the peasantry will expect them to 
succeed, and gradually swerve round to their side. They are 
doing it even now, as was shown by the elections, and by the 
large minorities in Departments in which reactionaries were 
defeated. It is useless to say that the Princes are innocent. 
So is a magazine, but one removes it from the place where, if 
it exploded, it might cause destruction.” 

The answer to all those arguments is that they are not 
only unjust, but illogical. They are unjust, because treason 
is at most a crime, just like another; and to punish a man 
because he might at some time commit a crime, or might be 
so placed that a crime might be committed for his sake, is a 
monstrous misuse of power. If the Princes revolt, deport 
them or guillotine them; but to deport them beforehand is 
oppression as great as it would be for the British Government 
to deport Mr. Parnell, Nobody doubts that he may, as 
Premier of Ireland, plan a rebellion, and very few of his 
opponents doubt that he will; but that is no reason why, if 
those opponents were in a majority, they should banish him now, 
in advance, without evidence, and by a special Act. And the 
arguments are illogical, because there is no principle whatever 
justifying the expulsion which would not justify the expulsion 
of every Monarchist in the country, including those who 
elected the two hundred Royalist Deputies to the Chamber, 
and, indeed, justify it better. The Royalists are more guilty 
than the Princes, for the latter cannot help their birth, but 
the former can help voting for their restoration to the Throne. 
There is some sort of a case against the electors, for they act ; 
but there is none against the Princes, for they only exist. In 
fact, the principle goes further still, and would enable the 
majority to punish any persons who might in certain contin- 
gencies be dangerous to the Republic; to deport, for example, 
all the Bishops of France, because the Church as a corporation 
might desire the overthrow of the Republic, and did, till very 
lately, agitate against it. It is, in truth, the principle of the 
‘‘ Law of the Suspects,” made rather worse by its restriction to 
a few individuals not only not specially guilty, but, inasmuch 
as their offence is unavoidable, especially innocent. 

The expulsion will be an act of terrorism, not of precaution, 
and it is for that reason that it is so abhorrent to all true 
friends of the Republic. The fate of a family, however 
illustrious, is of small importance to the world; but 
it is of the greatest importance that the Republicans 
of France should not display the temper of persecution 
which has so often made French Republicanism synonymous 
with tyranny, and has so repeatedly induced Frenchmen to 
accept a Dictatorship. They have been guilty of many acts 
irreconcileable either with justice or with their own principles 
of toleration; but so long as they kept themselves free from 
proscription, there was hope of a return to moderate counsels, 
or, at least, of the maintenance of a limit which they would 
not pass. With the commencement of proscriptions that hope 
passes away. The temper which proscribes is the temper 
which fights without a thought of anything but victory, 
and French politicians in that temper become almost of neces- 
sity Jacobin. Their ultimate motive is fear, they see new 
dangers at every turn, and they strike down enemy after 
enemy, real or imaginary, until tyranny and disorder produce 
a furious reaction. None but the most “ thorough” men seem 
safe leaders, those are accounted most thorough who are most 
furious, and the race for power lies through a road marked by 
proscriptions which are almost certain to become, at some 
point, executions. First the Princes, then the Princes’ 
supporters, then the Churchmen, then the rich, become 
objects of jealousy and fear, till at last eminence by 
itself becomes an offence, and the only safety for any one 
is seen to be the acceptance of a new regime. It is 
not the vote of expulsion which signifies, it is the temper 
which makes the vote possible, and which means that 
Republicans in their fury and alarm are losing alike the 
fortitude and the self-restraint without which Republics are 
impossible. Men who cannot bear quietly such opposition as 
arises from the presence of the Orleanist Princes in the midst 
of French society are incompetent to govern; and men who 
have forgotten justice in fear are dangerous governors. There 
is only one class of politicians worse, and that is the class to 
which, we fear, M. de Freycinet belongs,—the men whose 
fortitude is unmoved, and who are exempt from apprehension, 
but who deliberately propose injustice which they know to be 
injustice, rather than forfeit the popularity which for the 
moment secures power. Girondists who accept Jacobin 


plans lest Jacobins should be too popular, are worse than 
Jacobins. 
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MR. LABOUCHERE AGAIN. 


W* tried last week to explain why the new Ho 
Commons had accepted Mr. Labouchere as its srs 


leader. The fact we took as proved; all that we sought ¢ 
do was to find reasons for it. It was impossible, however oa 
to feel that here and there a sceptical reader might challen 
the assertion with which we started. ‘You have not shown,’ 
he might say, ‘that Mr. Labouchere holds the place you agsign 
to him.’ In presence of such an objector we should haye falt 
in a difficulty. Strength of conviction may sometimes be 9 
hindrance to the work of convincing others. Nothing jg 
harder to prove than what seems too obvious to need proof 
Fortunately, the article had hardly been printed when the 
House of Commons itself came to our aid. Mr, Labouchere’s 
leadership was established last Tuesday under conditions as 
severe, and consequently as conclusive, as any that we could our. 
selves have devised. If there was one thing more than another 
which the new House of Commons might have been con. 
fidently expected not to do, it was to adjourn over the Derby. 
A variety of considerations seemed to combine to make such ¢ 
step unlikely. First of all, the adjournment would be a new 
departure. There has been a decided break in the tradition, 
Twice the Derby has fallen in the Whitsun recess ; once the 
necessity of passing an Irish Crimes Act made it impossible to 
spare a day. There are customs which can survive anything 
except accidental disuse ; and it was probable, to say the least, 
that this would be one of them. Then the characteristics of 
the new House all pointed to the same conclusion. [It 
is an earnest House, a Radical House, in some degree a 
working man’s House; and in virtue of all these qualities, 
it was likely to be somewhat of a Puritan House. Shall g 
newly elected Legislature, confronted by a few questions which 
are really great, and a whole host of questions which some one 
Member fancies to be great, turn aside from its majestic em- 
ployment in deference to a horse-race? Shall men whose con- 
stituents have for the most part to gain their bread by hard 
manual labour, do honour to the favourite amusement of 
extravagant idlers who have never known what it is to earna 
shilling or to want one? Shall men who have come to West- 
minster impressed with the need of moral and social, as well 
as of political reform, recognise the chief festival in the 
gambler’s calendar, the day which, more than any other in the 
year, sees fortunes madly risked and wrongly won? It 
only needed to ask these questions to feel sure that 
they could receive but one answer. Yet in every case the 
prophet who undertook thus to answer them would have been 
wrong. A House impressed with the paramount importance 
of its work has taken a commonplace, and even frivolous 
holiday. A House which represents labour has listened to the 
prayer of men whose only conception of life is amusement. A 
House eager to mend everything and everybody has expressly 
recognised an institution which itself stands in great need of 
mending. Why has all this been done? There is one adequate 
explanation, and one only. It has been done because Mr. 
Labouchere proposed it. Will any one now venture to question 
Mr. Labouchere’s position ? 

The speech in which the leader of the new House moved the 
adjournment over the Derby was a masterpiece in its own line. 
Note the modesty with which he, for the first time, took the 
formal initiative. He should not, he said, have made this 
motion, had he not ascertained that the Prime Minister “ did 
not contemplate making it himself.” What modesty! What 
good-taste! Though the substance of power has fallen at 
Mr. Labouchere’s feet, he shows no unworthy haste to take it 
up. On the contrary, he is anxious to spare Mr. Gladstone’s 
feelings, to hide from him a little longer the change that the 
General Election has wrought. Next, note the art with which 
the idea of a holiday is brought from the circumference to the 
centre. All things take holiday; so must we. Short hours 
and holidays produce better work than long hours end 
no holidays. Working men have found that out long 
ago; employers are finding it out; it only remains 
for the House of Commons, which is both master and 
workman, to apply the lesson to itself. Mr, Labouchere next 
indicated the many interests that would be served by an 
adjournment over Wednesday. Mankind is so wonderfully 
knit together, that it is impossible to do good to one section 
without at the same time doing good to another. We may 
grant that some, at least, of those who went to Epsom last 
Wednesday would have spent their time to no good purpose. 
They were thinking, possibly, more of their books than of the 
bred of horses. But all men were not so ill-employed. The 
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Society of Friends have been holding their annual meeting 
this week, and a Parliamentary holiday gave the Members who 
gre Friends an opportunity of attending it. Moreover, it is not 
the Members only that are concerned in the adjournment. The 
House has its officers, and they, worse off in this respect than 
the Members, can never snatch a holiday when the House is 
sitting. Then turning to the charges brought against the 
Derby, Mr. Labouchere singled out Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s com- 
Jaint that it is a species of drunken orgie. ‘I assure you,” 
he said, “this is not the case. I have several times hap- 
pened to find myself at Epsom on the Derby Day, and I have 
never seen a single drunkard there. Much, no doubt, may 
be set down to the influence of a vir pietate gravis, but I can- 
not believe that drinking stopped when I was present, and 
recommenced when I left.” The House could not believe it 
either, and testified by its inextinguishable laughter to the 
irony of the supposition. 

We have certainly no desire to prevent the House of Com- 
mons from taking a holiday. Indeed, if what it is now asked 
to do is at all a sample of its future work, it cannot take too 
many of them. Nor, as there must always be a pretext for a 
holiday, have we any objection to the Derby being treated as 
one. We would only submit to Mr. Labouchere, in view of 
the recurrence of the same question next year, whether his 
definition of a holiday is not a little too conventional, whether 
it does not tend too much to uniformity,—to making men 
pretend to take pleasure in that which really gives them none. 
No doubt, for a Member who wants to go to Epsom, or to the 
Exhibition, or to get a day’s work at home, or at his office, 
the adjournment over last Wednesday was an excellent thing. 
But how about the unhappy spirits who are never so happy 
as when they are in the House, never so carried out of 
themselves as when addressing a few kindred souls, who 
listen, not indeed from interest, but from a conviction 
which does credit to human nature, that by listening to others 
they establish a claim to be listened to in their turn? They 
may be crotchetty, or they may be Scotchmen, but they are 
still human ; and though their tastes are not Mr. Labouchere’s, 
they are—so long as they do not seek to impose them upon 
others—at least innocent. Why should the doors of the 
House be closed against men who would like to see them stand 
always open? No one who wanted to be away need be present, 
except either the Speaker or the Chairman of Committees and 
one clerk at the table. Ministers: might be at their offices, 
the mass of Members might be at work or at play 
elsewhere. But inside the House would be a little group 
of Members taking their pleasure sadly in the moving 
either of abstract resolutions or of Bills, the efficacy of 
which is exhausted as soon as the gentlemen whose names 
are on the back have put their constituents in posses- 
sion of what they have to say. If the resolution were passed, 
no harm would come of it; if the Bill were read a second 
time, it would be no nearer getting into Committee. The date 
on which the stage had been got through would sufliciently 
show that, if any serious progress was to be made with them, 
the work must be done over again. But the object of the 
sitting would be speaking, not voting, and we should look to 
find that object fully answered. It will be seen that we are 
not pleading for more work, but merely for the kind of play 
which a certain ye-centage of Members most enjoy. The 
Derby never was designed to make Sir George Campbell's 
pleasures less. Why condemn any Member to be a disconsolate 
Peri outside Paradise, when, without injury to any one, he 
might be a happy Peri inside ? 





LORD BRAMWELL ON THEOLOGY. 

ORD BRAMWELL is hardly adding as much as we should 
have hoped, considering his known ability, to the general 
respect in which the country holds the legislative wisdom of our 
Judges, though he takes every month a larger and larger part in 
the debates of the House of Lords. He is often rash, and 
sometimes flippant. It would be difficult, we think, to express a 
shallower,—we were going to say a more childish,—opinion 
but childish it is not, for it is not the sort of erroneous opinion 
to which children are liable——than he expressed in the House 
of Lords on Monday, when he illustrated to the House his 
dislike of theologians. “If,” said this great Judge, “ they were 
to burn all theological books from the earliest down to the last 
issued, and left the Sermon on the Mount, the world would be 
more Christian and happy than it was at present.” The 
remark is not merely a rash and thoughtless one, it is intrinsically 





irrational. Lord Bramwell might much less irrationally have said 
that if you were to burn all the other digests of law that ever 
were, and left only Justinian’s, the world would be at once richer 
in the best fruits of law, and more happy. But this could not 
be done without obliterating the only trustworthy evidence as 
to the principles on which that which was left to us, should be 
interpreted. As Justinian’s code was a growth, and bore in it 
the references to the codes out of which it grew, so the Sermon 
on the Mount is a growth, and bears in itself the references to 
the moral teaching out of which it grew. “The Law and the 
Prophets” which Christ told the world, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, that he came “ not to destroy, but to fulfil,” supplied 
not merely the antecedents but the roots of his teaching; and 
you would find it far more difficult to understand the Sermon 
on the Mount without the Law and the Prophets, than you 
would find it to understand the British Constitution of to-day 
without the history of its development. But that is the very 
least part of Lord Bramwell’s error. His real drift, of course, 
is this,—that if you could get the perfect Christian morality 
without the Christian theology, you would be a great deal 
more Christian and a great deal happier than you are with 
both. Now, if that be his meaning, as we cannot doubt 
that it is, he might just as well have said that if you could 
get motion without supplying the force which is the spring of 
that motion, you would be a great deal better off than you are 
now. That is a proposition on which we venture to say no one 
is competent to pass judgment. Seeing that it is simply im- 
possible to form any distinct conception of the process or the 
consequence of having anything without its essential elements, 
Lord Bramwell’s dictum is even harder to form an opinion upon 
than the dictum of the idle schoolboy that if he could only 
know his lessons without learning them, he would be a great 
deal happier for the trouble he had been spared,—for this, or 
some kind of approximation to it, is at least conceivable, con- 
sidering the astonishingly different capacities of different boys ; 
but it is simply inconceivable that we could have a morality of 
which the very constitutive force is the faith in and love for an 
unseen Being without having first attained that faith and felt 
that love. The Sermon on the Mount, from beginning to end, 
is nothing but a thorough-going revelation of the moral springs 
of life as rooted in the spiritual relation between man and God ; 
and to talk of such a morality as that as independent of theology, 
is like discussing what the solar system would be without the 
sun, or a Republic without a people. Perhaps Lord Bramwell 
will say that the theology of the Sermon on the Mount is 
a very simple and profound Theism. It is that and a great 
deal more; it isthe announcement by Christ of the true nature 
of God as revealed in himself. It was in him, as the Sermou 
on the Mount announced, that the Law and the Prophets 
were fulfilled; and if they were not fulfilled in him, the revela- 
tion is untrustworthy. ‘“ Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but my words shall not pass away,”’ are words which, though 
not contained in the particular portions of Christ’s teaching 
called the Sermon on the Mount, are virtually parts of it; 
indeed, unless Christ be in his own person the living reve- 
lation of the Divine mind as declared in that sermon, the 
Sermon on the Mount could never be accepted by Christians as 
containing the ideal morality at all. We do not scruple to say 
that the injunction to love our enemies, not to be anxious for life 
or food or raiment, to judge our own selves with a far severer 
jadgment than we mete out to others, could never have attained 
a real significance for the consciences of men, if Christ had 
not been accepted as the veritable image of God, and had not 
exemplified in his own person, and in the most natural and 
potent fashion, those wonderful and strictly supernatural virtues, 
—virtues which depend on grace, and which would never have 
been even aimed at without the profound belief that grace is a 
real power in human life. 


Probably, however, Lord Bramwell might say: that his remark 
was aimed rather at what he would call dogmatic theology, than 
at theology in its simplest form,—that he was directing a shaft 
at the theology of the theologians, not at the theology of the 
Gospels. But what is dogmatic theology? Would Lord Bramwell 
exclude the theology of the fourth Gospel from his censure? If 
so, we venture to say that he has admitted dogmatic theology 
in its fullest scope. If not, we venture to say that he rejects 
what is absolutely essential to give its full effect to the teaching 
of the Sermon on the Mount itself, as well as to connect it with 
the teaching of the Apostles and of the early Church. The 
blessings pronounced on the poor in spirit, on mourners, on the 
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meek, on those who “hunger and thirst after righteousness,” on 
the merciful, on the pure in heart, on peacemakers, on those 
who are “ persecuted for righteousness’ sake,” are blessings the 
chief force of which is lost unless the lips which pronounced 
them were the lips of one who could promise to those who 
received him that true union with God of which he himself 
was conscious. The leading “note” of the sermon to which 
Lord Bramwell attaches so much importance, is the note of 
“authority.” It was because in that sermon Christ taught the 
people as “one having authority, and not as the scribes,” 
that he produced the profound effect he did; because his 
words came from the source of authority, from the only source 
from which it was possible to accept all the paradoxes of the 
Beatitudes without incredulity, or even contempt. Conceive 
these Beatitudes the sayings of one who was not one with 
God, who knew God only as an hypothesis, and who would 
acceptthem? Mr. Arnold has tried to persuade us that they 
are the outcome of man’s own moral wisdom; that it is the 
“secret” of every wise mind, that it is best not to yield to one’s 
inclinations, that it is best to be poor, to be meek, to be in 
sorrow, to be hungering and thirsting after an ideal we cannot 
reach, to turn aside from the lures of the passions, to be 
reproached and persecuted and slandered, because thereby the 
deepest nature springs into its highest perfection. But who 
would ever have discovered this secret for himself, had not he 
trusted the promises of one who spoke from the depths of his 
intimate knowledge of God? Who would ever have accepted it at 
all without being impressed and overawed by the authority of the 
only spirit which fully knew the Father, the only spirit in whom 
the Father was perfectly reflected, and with whom he was 
essentially identified. The Sermon on the Mount is simply 
intolerable in the strain it puts upon the human spirit, 
unless it carries with it that overwhelming authority described 
by St. John when he spoke of Christ as the incarnate Word 
who was in the beginning with God, and was actually God. 
By whatever amount you may succeed in undermining the 
theology of the fourth Gospel and the principal Epistles, 
by that amount, too, you undermine the authority of the only 
morality which, in Lord Bramwell’s opinion, is the best security 
for the happiness of the world. It is, in our opinion, simply 
impossible to accept implicitly the morality of the Sermon on 
the Mount, without also accepting implicitly the doctrine that 
Christ could reveal the mind of God absolutely and from within, 
in other words, without accepting that dogmatic theology which 
Lord Bramwell desires so eagerly to sweep away. 


COMPENSATIONS IN LIFE. 

HE idea that all men ought to enjoy in the course of their 
lives an equal quantum of happiness is sufficiently 
irrational. They ought not, if happiness is to be proportioned 
to desert, for they are not equally deserving; or to effort, for 
they are utterly unequal in their strivings; or to good luck, for 
the existence of luck presupposes inequality; while if happiness 
is a resuit of dead circumstance, there is no ‘‘ought” in the 
matter, the blind force being irresponsible. There is, however, 
another idea about happiness which is widely prevalent, and 
which is much more irrational still,—so irrational, indeed, that 
it is exceedingly difficult to account for its diffusion. It has 
never been seriously defended, that we know of, by a first-class 
thinker, and is seldom argued in public; but it is held, for all 
that, by a great multitude of persons with a tenacity which 
seems to defy argument. Let any reader of this paper 
question his friends, especially benevolent women, and he 
will find that about one in three is disposed to maintain with 
a curious obstinacy that happiness is pretty equally diffused 
among mankind. There are, they say, invisible compensations. 
If a man is rich, they believe he has some secret pain; if he is 
fortunate in his wife, he has bad children; if he has an incurable 
disease, he enjoys a sweet peace of mind. If the questioner quotes 
some example of suffering known to both himself and his inter- 
locutor, he is sure to be told of some “ compensation,” usually 
either imaginary or insufficient; and if he declares that some 
conditions of life must be unhappy—for instance, that of an 
innocent convict under a harsh warder—he is informed that 
habit and mercy have deadened pain to the sufferer. The poor, 
it is asserted quite gravely, are as happy as the rich, the sick as 
the healthy, the unlucky as the fortunate, there being always 
some detail in the history, “if we only knew it,” which makes the 
balance even. Those who make these assertions, we are con- 
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vinced, really believe them, for they make them to their mogt 
intimate friends, and they are by no means made out of heart. 
lessness, as some imagine, coming, in fact, as a rule, from 
thoroughly good and kindly people. 


We should like to be sure of the genesis of an idea so utterly 
opposed to any thought which could have been born of the 
experience of mankind. The whole world, in all ages and under 
all creeds, has recognised exceptional good or ill-fortune as a fact, 
The oldest observers, indeed, recognised it so fully, that they 
were perplexed by it, and were inclined to consider it an argy. 
ment either for the heredity of responsibility, as those did who 
asked Jesus, “ Did this man sin or his parents that he was born 
blind P’—or as proof of a pre-existent life, as Buddhists ang 
Brahmins do, priests of those creeds explaining excessive and un. 
deserved suffering as either the consequence or penalty of some act 
done before the sufferer reached his present stage of existence, 
In the Middle Ages, inequality of lot was a cardinal article 
of belief; while to-day no man can open a newspaper without 
evidence of the same thing, which sometimes turns him sick with 
pain. The misery of the innocent is sickening. ‘The Daily Tele. 
graph of Wednesday contained a whole list of cases of deliberate 
torture inflicted upon children, often through the whole of life, 
which we recommend no one to read, but which if any one reads 
he will understand for the next hour that strange mental process, 
so operative in the life of the last hundred years, by which pity ig 
transmuted intoafury that has cruelty within it. He would foran 
hour be willing to inflict torture as indefensible as that which 
stirred his horror. Another paper published astory, lately revealed 
in a French Court of Justice, which is positively horrifying in its 
suggestion of the persistent misfortune which may fall upona 
life apparently surrounded with good conditions. The victim 
was the son of a wealthy man at Tarascon, and married against 
his relatives’ will a Polish girl with whom he had fallen in love, 
There was nothing to object to in the marriage, but the relatives 
either disliked it, believing the girl an adventuress, or hoped for an 
inheritance which they knew to be especially valuable. Accord. 
ingly, they procured the seizure of the wife and her child under the 
Alien Act, which permits the deportation of immoral foreigners, 
and shut up the husband in a madhouse, the proof of his 
insanity being apparently his unequal marriage. Several efforts 
were made to release him; but money was so skilfully applied, that 
the efforts failed, and when this month, owing to the apparently 
accidental fact that the case became known to the Editor of the 
Voltaire, the Administration ordered an inquiry, the unhappy 
wretch had been confined, sane among lunatics, for forty-seven 
year's, more than many a well-filled lifetime. His energy and 
courage had been shattered by his confinement; but he told his 
story clearly, it was proved by other evidence, and he was set 
free, without wife or child, unable even to conjecture what had 
become of them, and himself a released prisoner, ignorant even 
of public events for nearly fifty years, but possessed of sixty- 
five millions of francs (£2,600,000), the accumulations of his large 
fortune. Think of what that man had, and of what he had lost 
without ill-desert! He must have had health, or he could not 
have lived under those conditions to that age. He had position, 
fortune, and some good friends. He won the girl he wished for 
his wife. He gave the Court the impression of fair brains and a 
sweet character, and he lived forty-seven years a sane prisoner 
ina madhouse. We do not know that his story, though it has 
struck the present writer’s imagination, owing to the dreadful 
contrast between his fate and his possessions, is exceptionally 
painful. There was a Russian officer, was there not ? who was 
imprisoned by Czar Paul for three days, as a mere hint not 
to flirt where he saw his Sovereign flirting, but who was for- 
gotten, and remained in a close cell for fifty years, emerging 
white-headed to beg to be taken back. There must have been 
hundreds of such cases among the Christian captives in Barbary, 
and only the other day a British Agent found in Bokhara many 
slaves growing old who had been captured in forays, and who, 
attempting to escape, had been blinded there and then. Every 
doctor in good practice knows of chronic cases not of sickness 
only, but of pain, sometimes terrible pain; and every traveller 
in the East has seen lepers. One of the most diligent school 
masters on the planet has a little spicula of bone protuding into 
the brain, and causing torturing headache; and thereis not a circle 
ignorant of some case of protracted and acute suffering lasting 
through a life, and caused by a bad wife or a bad husband. 
How, in the teeth of such examples, perpetually recurring, well 
attested, and fully believed in, people who know them quite 
well can go on saying that each one’s share of happiness 18 
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equal, is to us inconceivable. Yet they do say it, and what is 
more, do believe it. 

We suppose a little of the belief comes from experience. We 
all know that some of the apparently painful incidents of life 
are not those which pain us most, and that the mental impact 
of suffering, rather than the suffering itself, is the true measure 
of pain. We also know that some forms of pain become in their 
continuance more bearable. (That is not true of all forms, as 
witness toothache, earache, and the pain that if it continues 
kills, angina.) It is conceivable that some minds, generalising 
too broadly from those limited experiences, do arrive at a kind of 
certainty that suffering is either only apparent or endurable 
through custom, and so exclude it in part from their considera- 
tion. Such false generalisation is not an uncommon mental 
process, and can be distinctly traced in the genesis of some very 
long-lived pre} udices, as, for example, in the entirely false, though 
healthful, belief that the cruel are always cowards,—an odd 
fancy to have arisen among scholars who knew old Rome. Fear 
may make men cruel, but there have been monsters of cruelty 
who knew no fear. There must, however, be some other cause 
for the belief in the equality of happiness, and we are inclined 
to think that it is to be sought in one of the most strangely 
illogical notions that ever took possession of sound minds. A 
large proportion of those who hold the doctrine will, if closely 
pressed, say they hold it because it is essential to their belief 
either in God or in his goodness. If there were not compensa- 
tions, they think the Almighty would be unfair. The absurdity 
of that thought in the mouths of those who believe in immortality 
is, of course, as demonstrable as any arithmetical proposition. It 
isa mere statement that any pain, however momentary, is always 
unjust, for the pain of a life bears to the subsequent life less propor- 
tion than the throb of a pressed nerve bears to the duration of life. 
That is an old commonplace of sermons, quotable only because 
the very people who believe it are also the people who plead the 
justice of the Creator us evidence of the equalities of men’s lot. 
But suppose for a moment that God exists while this life is the 
only one—a wider-spread error than the clergy seem to know— 
and even then where does this notion of his obligation to give 
equal pains and pleasures to his creatures come from? There 
is absolutely no answer to that question, unless it be this, that 
the modern world has imbibed the idea of equality in theory so 
strongly, that it cannot conceive of an ideal justice in which 
equality is not embedded. Yet justice and equality have no rela- 
tion of that intimate kind, still less mercy and equality. You 
may be justly entitled to a penny, or to a pound, or to nothing. 
If justice and equality were one, all men would be the victims 
of injustice ; for if there is one fact about human beings more 
certain than another, it is that their congenital capacity for 
happiness is hopelessly unequal. If that is just, so is the rest ; 
and if it is not just, all we can say is that nothing is explicable. 
Explicable or not, the bare fact that human beings have unequal 
quantities of happiness is at least as clear as that they have 
unequal quantities of food. 


LEOPOLD VON RANKE. 

ON RANKR, by whose removal in his ninety-first year 
European literature may be said to lose its doyen, was a 
striking instance of the longevity so often achieved by men in 
whom the constant exercise of the intellect seems to have lent 
vigour to a naturally frail physique. The inflexible regularity 
with which he carried on his studies might, indeed, well suggest 
to those unacquainted with his works a uniformity and an 
absence of animation which are as far from being the character- 
istics of his narrative as they were from being those of the man 
himself, Vivacity was imprinted on his features, and manifested 
itself in his conversation, which was brilliant in his own tongue 
and fluent in the half-a-dozen other European languages 
which he spoke with an equal indifference for grammatical 
Proprieties. He is described by one who knew him well as 
always smiling, except on the rare occasions when he was an- 
noyed, for, though excitable, he was exceedingly good-tempered 
and tolerant, qualities which, as a historian, he displayed in an 
inexhaustible patience in amassing materials, as well as in the 
judicial impartiality with which he used them. The expression 
used by the writer of a notice in one of our daily papers that 
he lived “the peculiar life of a student” is somewhat mislead- 
ing. It is true that he was primarily a great intellectual 
athlete, regulating his mode of life with a view to the daily 
performance of eight hours’ literary work. But this arrange- 
ment did not exclude the distraction afforded by his long walks, 





by talking and reading aloud in his home circle, or by the fre- 
quent acceptance of dinner and other evening engagements; for 
his animated style of conversation and vast information ren- 
dered him a welcome guest alike at Court and in literary 
circles. His connection with the Prussian Royal Family, 
which dated back to his appointment as Historiographer-Royal 
in 1841, was no mere formal or titular association, but partook 
of the nature of an intimate and personal attachment. It is 
therefore all the more to his credit that, although the lapse of 
years, as he confessed, made him more intensely Conservative 
and Protestant, he was yet able to maintain relations of un- 
abated friendliness with the adherents of views diametrically 
opposed to his own. Brilliant and vivacious as Ranke un- 
doubtedly was, with a keen interest in all that went on around 
him, he can hardly be described as sympathetic. He lived too 
habitually in the dry light of reason to manifest affection even 
where he felt it, and the enforced frugality of his early lifes 
which survived in a Spartan asceticism of diet, begot a certain 
stoical karteria, a hardness which showed itself in an indifference 
to the minor amenities of life. His own iron endurance rendered 
him somewhat inconsiderate towards the weakness of others, 
and even in the last few years of his life, his amanuenses 
“toiled after him in vain ;” for in spite of a system of relays 
which gave him a fresh hand for the second division of his 
daily labours, the scribe was always the first to tire. In person 
he was diminutive, and the unequal height of his shoulders 
gave him almost the appearance of being deformed. Neverthe- 
less, fatigue and bodily weakness were unknown to him till the 
very close of his life, and the great bulk of his work was done 
on the modest sustenance afforded by one regular meal per diem. 
Indeed, he remained so perfectly master of his faculties until 
his final illness, that there was nothing presumptuous in the 
wish expressed at the close of the little address delivered to his 
friends on his ninetieth birthday, that he might be spared for a 
few years to complete his “ Weltgeschichte” and the other 
undertakings he had on hand. When it is borne in mind that 
he was eighty-six when he undertook this colossal task, a good 
notion of his extraordinary vitality is obtained. 

Turning for a while from Ranke’s personality to his work, it 
will be enough briefly to indicate some of the chief services 
which he rendered to that branch of literature in which his 
activity was confined. Foremost amongst these was the method 
of research which he may fairly be said to have inaugurated in 
his first work, and which he lived to see adopted by the scientific 
historians of every other European country. This method con- 
sisted in the personal inspection of State archives and diplo- 
matic evidence, and the signal success which attended his own 
investigations is nowhere more strikingly exhibited than in his 
“History of England, chiefly in the Seventeenth Century.” 
Picturesqueness was never consciously aimed at by him, and 
the course of social life, no matter how brilliant, interested him 
but little. But the whole network of political intrigue in 
which Charles II. lived was unravelled by Von Ranke for 
the first time, while the masterly summaries of character which 
so often close his chapters have an eloquence of their own, and 
even in the translation create a profound impression of the 
author’s penetration and sagacity. Alike with his method of 
research, Ranke’s impartial judgment and scrupulous accuracy 
constitute further claims to respect and admiration. At the 
same time, he possessed the happy knack, as Dr. Mommsen said 
to him on his last birthday, of discovering the best side of every 
man, and so, like an ideal portrait-painter, “of representing 
men perhaps not always as they were, but as they might have 
been.” He was very far, however, from being a romantic 
historian, while owning the impulse which the historical 
romances of Sir Walter Scott gave to his studies. His first 
feeling, which was one of admiration, soon gave way, 
as he tells us, to one of antagonism, when his perusal of 
Comines and the chroniclers revealed Scott’s divergences 
from authentic records in “ Quentin Durward.” If we add 
to his masterly power of characterisation and scrupulous in- 
tegrity a certain broad and far-reaching view of human affairs, 
three of his most striking merits will have been indicated. His 
defects were eminently those of his virtues, and grew out of his 
conception of the duty of a historian to confine himeelf to facts, 
without intruding his own personality or indulging in specula- 
tion. To say that he was content to dispense with the grace of 
style, is hardly fair. His diction, while avoiding all suspicion 
of conscious adornment, rises occasionally to the level of genuine 
eloquence ; and if he never fascinates us, we should remember that 
fascination is hardly to be expected in a scientific historian. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_——— 
LLOYD JONES. 
{To THE Epitor oF THE “ Spectator.” | 
Sin,—In the person of Mr. Lloyd Jones, a remarkable man has 
passed away, whose name was probably more familiar among 
the working class than that of any other among those who had 
risen from its ranks, and whose influence, in spite of occasional 
errors of judgment, had for many years been exercised with 
unfailing energy towards the moral as well as the social eleva- 
tion of that class. “I think I have fought a good fight for 
the working men,” were his words to me a few days before his 
death. And he did fight that fight. 

His history was a singular one. Born of an old Welsh 
family, one branch of which obtained the Ranelagh Peerage 
early in the seventeenth century, his own ancestors emigrated 
under Cromwell to the town of Bandon, the Protestant 
stronghold of the South, whose gates in his own childhood were 
closed at sundown to all outside “ Papists.” And staunch 
Protestants his own ancestors continued till the generation 
before his, when his father, after going out with the Volunteers, 
and seeing the horrors of Protestant repression after the rebel- 
lion, renounced the triumphant faith for the conquered one, and 
became a Roman Catholic, submitting voluntarily to all the 
disabilities which such a conversion entailed. Yet his father’s 
own mother, who lived with him, remained faithful to the creed 
of her ancestors, and her favourite seat towards the end of her 
days was among their graves in the churchyard. 

The family seems to have gone down in circumstances, the 
alder Jones being a fustian-cutter, a trade, however, which then 
commanded very high wages, and was commonly called “ the 
gentleman’s trade.” Lloyd Jones was brought up to it also, 
and earned the highest wages at it, both in Dublin, I believe, 
and in Manchester, to which city he migrated. He had, indeed, 
been intended for the Roman Catholic priesthood, and took part 
as a chorister in the services of the Church; but he was early 
led to doubt, and on meeting with some of Mr. Owen’s publica- 
tions, a new world of thought was opened to him, which led him 
to throw off Romanism, and with it for a time Christianity, 
thereby causing a breach with his family which was not 
closed for many years. He threw himself with ardour 
into Mr. Owen’s schemes of social improvement, became 
a speaker and a writer, was stoned at Bristol (I think) by a 
so-called Christian mob, and put in prison for his own pro- 
tection. Later on, in 1848, he came in contact with Mr. 
Maurice and his fellow-workers in the Christian Socialist move- 
ment. It was at one of the open conferences with the working 
class at Cranbourn Tavern that he first made his appearance. 
He was then at the fullest of his powers. I thought at the 
time, and [ think still, that for strength of lucid exposition and 
argument as a business speaker, he was only, and scarcely, 
excelled among his contemporaries by Peel and Cobden. He 
joined the Council of Promoters of Working-Men’s Associations, 
and later on took part in the work of that pioneer for the great 
Co-operative Wholesale Societies of the present day, the Central 
Co-operative Agency. When Mr. Maurice’s labours reverted 
to an educational channel in the foundation of the Working- 
Men’s College, Lloyd Jones returned to journalism (he was 
already editor of a weekly paper when he joined Mr. Maurice 
and his friends), and founded the Leeds Ewpress, now 
a valuable property, but which he had to give up before 
his labours upon it had borne sufficient fruit. He never owned 
another paper, but took part as leading-article writer or sub- 
aditor in the Glasgow Muail—(a lucrative engagement, and 
which he threw up sooner than disguise his feelings during the 
American War of Secession),—the Reader, the Beehive, the 
Co-operative News, and various other journals, the last being 
the Newcastle Chrovnicle, besides his joint authorship (with my- 
self) of alittle work called the “ Progress of the Working Class,” 
and later on his sole authorship of a “ Life of Robert Owen.” 
His style was, however, best fitted for periodical writing; and, 
indeed, his talent as a journalist has, perhaps, never been fully 
recognised in this country, although two French journalists— 
the French are good judges in such things—have expressed to 
me the highest admiration of his powers. 

But Lloyd Jones was never a mere writer, always a worker. 
Two great movements, the Co-operative movement and the 
Trade Union movement, always commanded the best of his 
powers. Among the miners of the North especially, his name 
was a household word, and he was repeatedly chosen as 


the men’s arbitrator for the settlement of trade disputes, 
During the last year of his life, the fittest recognition 
of his past labours was granted to him in his Presidentship 
of the Co-operative Congress at Oldham, one of the most suc. 
cessful of the series. A subscription was also started to raise g 
fund for him, which has not met with as much succesg— 
especially, I hear, at the hands of the Trade Unionists~ag jt 
deserved tv do, but which reached some £1,200. Had the last 
Reform Act been carried twenty, or even ten years sooner, and had 
Lloyd Jones been able when in the fullness of his powers to enter 
the House of Commons, he would assuredly have won for 
himself an important and popular place there. But the attempt 
to enter it at seventy-five years of age as a free-lance, against 
the organisations both of employers and employed, cost him his 
life. His arduous canvass last autumn for one of the divisions 
of Durham, when he had to attend over thirty evening 
meetings, often in the open air, among the hills, in all 
sorts of weather, seems to have brought into life the latent 
germs of an internal affection, which the bitter moral pain 
of finding himself at last opposed both by Trade Unionists 
and co-operators fostered into growth. He was defeated, and 
virtually returned to his house to die, though his “gigantic 
constitution,” to use his doctor’s expression, enabled him to keep 
on the struggle for nearly six months. He met his end very 
patiently. A few days before his death, he had himself carried 
into his library, and sent for an old friend, as he told him on 
arrival, to see him once more, and “say a prayer with him.” 
His mind was perfectly lucid throughout the interview, though 
his voice could scarcely be heard, except by putting the ear close 
to his mouth. He spoke but little after that. 

Perhaps the most remarkable characteristic of Lloyd Jones 
was his youthfulness. The medical man who examined him on 
his deathbed declared that all his organs were as sound as those 
of a young man, and that he might have lived to one hundred, 
Till within the last few weeks, rather than months, of his life, his 
complexion beneath his silky white hair was ag rosy as thatofa 
youth. And young he was essentially at heart, firing up into 
youthful wrath against all oppression and wrong, kindling up 
into youthful enthusiasm for all that is good and true. Behind 
the powerful speaker and writer, the vigorous politician, there 
was a loving, charming man, gay and humorous, beloved alike 
of family and friends, an enthusiastic book-lover and book- 
collector, deeply read in English literature, especially of the 
seventeenth century (George Wither was, perhaps, his favourite 
old author). A more delightful companion could uot be found. 

Whatever opposition to Christianity had been at one time 
engendered in him by his revolt from Romanism, and the in- 
fluence of Robert Owen, had long since passed away. He had 
many friends amongst clergymen; and though they did not often 
meet, I believe there was a strong mutnal attraction between 
him and Bishop Fraser, of Manchester. With his old friends of 
the Christian Socialist movement he always kept up intimate 
relations, and till the last few months of his life was a constant 
attendant and frequent speaker at the meetings of the I’. D. M. 
Club. 

He is gone, and there is absolutely no one to fill his place, as 
one who was at once in heart a thorough working man and 
a thorough gentleman, whose long and wide and peculiar 
experience was at the service of the noblest aspirations, who 
was, I take it, in his own peculiar line, one of God’s truest 
soldiers in his generation. In the life of those who knew and 
loved him, his death leaves a void which nothing can fill.—I am, 
Sir, &e. Jo. Mis 


THE PROVINCES ON HOME-RULE. 

(To THE FEpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’} 
Sir,—I hope you will allow another “provincial Liberal” to 
protest against the notion propounded by Mr. E. A. Mason in 
your current number, that he represents “the feelings of most 
of us on the Home-rule Question.” I beg to say :—(1.) That so 
far from thinking “Mr. Gladstone's policy to be in the main 
just and inevitable,” the provincial Liberals amongst whom I 
live hold it to be unjust and uncalled for. (2.) That so far from 
thinking all other parts of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme except a 
statutory Parliament matters of detail, the same provincial 
Liberals think the rumoured throwing over of all detail, and 
attempt to treat the second reading of the Bill as a bare resolu- 
tion in favour of astatutory Parliament, would be a demoralising 
manceuvre, to which they cannot yet believe the Government 
will stoop. 


“ 








I don’t suppose I have more right to speak for provincial 
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Liberals than Mr. B. A. Mason, but I have probably just as 
much; and so, for what it is worth, let me put my “ respectful 
assurance” as squarely as may be against his. He assures you 
that “ the feeling of provincial Liberals is with Mr. Gladstone.” 
[say it is not.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Chester, May 25th. Tuos. Hugues. 


[To THE EpiIToR OF THE “* SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—Will you allow one who is not a frequenter of London 
clubs, but an unobtrusive member of the large body of London 
Liberals who have preferred to remain in their ranks with Lord 
Hartington, to protest against the assertion of your corre- 
spondent, Mr. Mason, that Lord Hartington, Sir Henry James, 
and the Spectator have seceded from the Liberal Party? We main- 
tain that the Secessionists are Mr. Gladstone and those who, like 
Mr. Mason, are led by the glamour of a great personality to 
stultify themselves, and endorse that most astounding volteface 
which we are now called on to witness. There is little use in 
arguing on which side of the disrupted party (the second disrup- 
tion which Mr. Gladstone has effected within twelve years) the 
highest intelligence may be found; but it may be of service to 
note the preguant fact that the greatest figure in Parliament, 
with all his constructive power and vast political experience, 
has not been able to produce a measure that even his strongest 
supporters will assert to be practicable as it stands. 

Is it not even now apparent that the British Constitution, the 
unwritten, silent growth of a thousand years, cannot be adapted 
toa brand-new written parody of itself, a mere toy plaything 
for Ireland? Such a solution of the Irish difficulty will be 
swept away as soon as it is given, and will prove itself to be 
what the Duke of Argyll has called it,an absurdity. You have 
yourself noted Mr. Mason’s contemptuous dismissal of Ulster. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

London, May 25th. Lowes DIcKINsON. 

ULSTER ENGLISHMEN. 
[To THE EpiTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—May I be permitted to point out some current misappre- 
hensions as to the numbers and condition of the inhabitants of 
Ulster? It should be borne in mind that whilst the English 
and Scottish settlers and their descendants spread over the 
whole of the nine Northern counties, it was in unequal propor- 
tions,—from 75 per cent. in Antrim, to 25 per cent. in Monaghan 
and Donegal ; indeed, it may be said to be 20 per cent. in Cavan, 
bat this county is geographically and ethnographically more 
allied to Leinster, as are also the Southern parts of Fermanagh, 
Monaghan, and Armagh; and they would, no doubt, be so 
regarded if any separate government of a local character should 
be set up. Roughly, Eastern Ulster contains about one million 
persons, two-thirds Protestant and one-third Roman Catholic. 
Of the Protestants, more than half are Presbyterians and allied 
sects, and the remainder are Episcopalians,—this million occupy- 
ing the counties of Antrim, Armagh, Down, and Londonderry, 
up to Lough and River Foyle, where the chief difficulty meets one. 
The City of Londonderry and its Liberties, or adjoining parish 
of Templemore, stand on the western or County Donegal bank, 
and are geographically part of Donegal, and these, with the 
adjacent counties of Tyrone, Fermanagh, and Monaghan, contain 
630,000 inhabitants; and if the Southern portions of the two 
latter were added to Leinster, there would remain about 350,000 
Roman Catholics to 200,000 Protestant inhabitants; and even 
with that migration from congested districts which appears 
so needful, the proportions would still remain three to 
two. Upon the whole, however, the majority of East 
and West Ulster unitedly would remain as at present, 
non-Roman Catholic. And it would be difficult to estab- 
lish any other line which would not introduce greater com- 
plications, present and prospective, than one from the Atlantic 
to the Irish Channel, using for some of its length the Upper 
me. That such a population, having industrial centres 
such as Belfast and Londonderry, and with historic memories 
grappling them to Scotland and England, should be cut adrift 
against their wish, is hard to realise; and without essaying the 
discussion of such nice questions as those recently raised as to 
the right of resistance to such a process, I should be glad 
to be informed by some competent authority as to any 
historical precedents. Savoy was, no doubt, ceded to France; 
but so far from resistance, the act was sanctioned by a 
plébiscite more or less genuine. Then Holstein was ceded to 
German conquerors, but only under the sword, and the Danish 





force was not invoked to secure the submission of its in- 
habitants. In like manner Alsace and Lorraine passed to 
Germany ; but none of these are in point. What is called for 
is a casc in which a peaceful, orderly, and loyal people are, in 
order to please a turbulent neighbouring people, disannexed from 
the country to which they bear willing allegiance, and driven over 
to another with whom they do not wish for any close political 
identification. Although an Englishman for thirty-five years, 
I cannot take kindly to disowning my kindred.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A Sow or Utster. 

P.S.—It may be remarked that when Lord Sherborne, the 
ancestor of the Duke of Abercorn, demanded the surrender of 
Londonderry, the resisting inhabitants and their armed 
neighbours were rebels against the King and Parliament of 
Ireland, and claimed, as English and Scottish settlers, to hold 
the city for William and Mary and the Parliament of England. 


HOME-RULE IN IRELAND AND SCOTLAND. 
(To rue Eprror or THE ‘‘ SPEcTaTOR.’’} 
Sir,— Scotland,” Mr. Arnold says, “has been a nation; but 
politically it is a nation no longer.” By the same post which 
brings us his letter, I have a request to join the “Scottish 
Home-rule Association,’ whose chairman is Professor Blackie, 
and which desires “to promote the establishment of a 
Legislature sitting in Scotland, with full control over all purely 
Scotch questions, and with an executive Government responsible 
to it and the Crown.” “The nation of Scotland,” as Mr. 
Gladstone calls it in his Manifesto, may not perhaps exist 
politically,—though even upon this point statesmen who do not 
content themselves with the rapid results of an eye-glass must 
have doubts. But what is quite certain is that Scotland 
refuses to consider that its becoming a nation politically would 
be “a dangerous plunge into the unknown, not to be risked 
without absolute necessity.” We do not think so; we 
do not think it would be even opposed to the unity of the 
Empire. We look upon it as a plan which it is perfectly 
open to us to urge as one of practical politics; and if 
you ask what is that one thing which would determine 
Scotchmen to make it so, I shall hazard a somewhat uncivil 
reply,—it needs only the denial by the English people and 
London journalists of our right to do it. I know very few 
Scotchmen who are disposed in the meantime to join this new 
Association; but what is the reason of that? ‘he reason is 
partly that there is much truth in what Mr. Bright said to me 
some years ago,—“ So long as I have known the House of 
Commons, the Scotch Members can have anything they want 
for the asking.” That is not quite true. The representatives 
of Scotland have been outvoted again and again, and that in 
matters in which the English Members had a questionable 
right legally, and no right at all morally, to over-ride them. Yet 
itis partly true, and it is supplemented by the fact that we have 
not sent all our legislation to Westminster. King William 
wished in despair that Scotland were a hundred thousand miles 
off, and that Duke Hamilton were King of it. “ What has 
changed Scotland?” asks Mr. Arnold. “A separate Parlia- 
ment ? No; but a rational and equitable system of government.” 
On the contrary, it was not the rational and equitable system 
which Sir George Mackenzie and Mr. Arnold, and such 
enlightened thinkers, have desired to give us. It was the 
separate Parliament which is sitting this week in Edinburgh, 
and debating with a Philistine freedom what the Scottish 
people will do for its own ecclesiastical future. But even as to 
civil matters, we are not disposed to foreclose any question 
against ourselves,—or others. Nothing would be so absurd as 
to argue that because Ireland, with its past history, may wisely 
desire a certain kind of independence of England, therefore 
Scotland, with its very different history, must necessarily desire 
exactly the same. But you see why at the present crisis the 
mass of Scotchmen resent the idea that the independence of a 
part of the Empire, distant a mile or a thousand miles from 
England, should not be considered absolutely on its own merits. 
—I am, Sir, &o., A. Taytor INNES. 
17 Albany Street, Edinburgh, May 25th. 


HOME-RULE.—A SUGGESTION. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—How to combine the concession of local self-government 
in its widest sense, or Home-rule, with the maintenance of abso- 
lute “ Imperial unity,” is the all-important problem of the hour. 
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Could it not be solved in a rational manner by the Irish 
Members meeting in Parliament in Dublin during the autumn 
and early winter months for business exclusively Irish, and 
joining the Imperial Parliament as heretofore on its assemblage 
in February P 

Scotch Members might in like manner, and during the same 
period, meet in Edinburgh for business exclusively Scotch ; and 
those for the Principality in some town in Wales; whilst England 
itself might be divided into certain large sections, and the 
Members for the Metropolis might also meet for the discussion 
of its special affairs. Hach Member of Parliament on his election 
would be, ipso fucto,a Member of a National or Metropolitan 
Parliament, as also of the supreme Imperial Assembly at 
Westminster. By this arrangement, it seems to me, the fallest 
legitimate satisfaction might be afforded to national aspirations, 
whether Scotch, Irish, or Welsh ; while, on the other hand, the 
unity of the Empire would be absolutely preserved, and Parlia- 
ment itself relieved of that vast barden of local business with 
which at present it is so injuriously hampered. 

That many objections can be raised to this idea, and that in 
the carrying it out there would be many difficulties to be sur- 
mounted, is a matter of course; but such do not seem to me 
likely to be greater than those in connection with any other 
scheme for the object proposed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Atheneum Club, May 27th. B. De C. Nixon. 

[If the Local “ Parliaments” were limited to private Bill 
legislation, the Irish Members would reject Mr. Nixon’s sugges- 
tion with scorn, and the word “ Parliaments ” would be eminently 
misleading. If not, then the unity of the Kingdom would dis- 
appear, and some elaborate federal Constitution like that of the 
United States would have to be devised.—Epb. Spectator. | 


THE POVERTY OF IRELAND. 

[To rue EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” J 
Sir,—Of the facts about Ireland which I am submitting to 
eager rustic audiences, I venture to think that the leading one 
is too much ignored by most public speakers and writers. In 
vain do Sir James Caird, Mr. Goldwin Smith, Mr. Tuke, and a 
few others remind the British public that the Irish Question is 
essentially agrarian, not political. The mastery of a few easy 
figures is indispensable. The 600,000 Irish occupiers fall, with 
approximate accuracy, into three equal groups of :— (1), 200,000 
under £4 valuation; (2), 200,000 between £4 and £10; (3), 
200,000 over £10. 

I will limit my remarks to Group 1, where the agony of the 
Trish problem is most acute, and requires separate and, I think, 
immediate treatment, for evictions are a continuing evii there. 
The 200,000 occupiers in Group 1 are simply engaged in a 
doubly hopeless struggle, viz., with Nature and their landlords. 
Where not even a bare living is to be got out of the land, no 
rent can be due to a landlord, except in the shape of interest for 
money laid out in some kind of improvement. 

What rent has hitherto been extracted has come mainly either 
out of wages earned beyond the sea, or out of the sea itself, in 
some kind of value fished out in the shape of fish, sea-weed for 
manure, sea-sand, salt, &c. While the total remission of their 
low rents, varying from 15s. to £4, would be of little avail in 
substantially alleviating the chronic misery of these poverty- 
stricken tenants, it is a crying evil that they should be liable to 
eviction from self-created homes for non-payment of rent. 

If Home-rule would effectually remedy this crying evil, I 
should be the first to welcome Home-rule. But Home-rule 
would aggravate the problem, for Home-rulers are, one and all, 
bitterly opposed to emigration, which, from Mr. Tuke’s evidence 
and personal observation, I am convinced is the sole effectual 
remedy. Migration, the Home-rulers’ panacea, is, unfortunately, 
inapplicable, as the more fertile parts of Ireland are already 
over-populated, there being but 3:1 acres in Leinster per exist- 
ing head of population, to 3-4 in Connaught and Munster.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Six-Mile Bottom, Cambridge, May 27th. 


W. H. Hatt. 


THE CLERGY AND THE COMING ELECTION. 
{To rae Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—There are many of the clergy of the National Church in 
a difficult position in regard to the coming Election. Those who 
would take an active part in it expose themselves to the frown 
and disfavour of their ecclesiastical superiors, while the con- 
viction founded on the experience of the recent Election assures 
them that it is their responsible obligation to inform their less 





educated parishioners on the grave issues on which the coming 
Election will turn. 

It is presumed, and probably not without some foundation 
that the agricultural labourers, out of a feeling of sympathy for 
“poor Paddy,” are largely in favour of the Home-rule Bill, 
supposing that of the millions to be voted some considerable 
amount will come into his pocket. Who is to undeceive them 
as to this and other like delusions? I answer unhesitatingly that 
if the rural clergy do not undertake the office, no one else will, 
I put the question to a dignitary of the Church as to the duty 
of the clergy under such circumstances, and I was answered — 
“It is your duty to avoid party politics.” Bene, as the Italians 
say; but how is it to be done ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

A PrrPLEXED CLERGYMay, 

MUZZLING IN THE DOG-DAYS. 
(To rue Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’ | 
Srr,—The renewal of the stringent order for the muzzling of 
dogs is likely to give much dissatisfaction, and not without 
reason; for the frequent putting on and taking off these 
restraints already causes many people to leave their dogs at 
home when they would otherwise take them into the air. This 
has been of less importance during the cool weather, but in the 
great heat of summer it will certainly be likely to develop 
nervous disease, and make the poor animals feverish and irritable, 
Many owners of dogs, too, muzzle their dogs too tightly, and 
thus prevent their drinking out of doors. On the whole, asa 
clever surgeon said to me lately, muzzles will do more to pro. 
mote than to check rabies. 

There is some vagueness, too, in the expression, “ under 
control,’’ when applied to the leading of the dog. The animal 
being led by a chain or string does not at all secure that those 
who lead it shall be responsible for its condition and antecedents, 
for any rough may find or steal a docile dog, and easily induce 
it to let him lead it. 

As it is really the security from disease that is required, and 
as that can be best obtained by imposing some responsibility 
upon the owner, may I suggest that every dog found without a 
collar bearing the name and full address of its owner, should 
be taken by the police, as “ uncontrolled ” dogs are supposed to 
be now ? And to make sure that the name, &c., on the collar are 
correct, the collar should have a small stamp or badge placed 
on it at the time of the last payment for the licence. This, 
though, of course, it would not prevent robbery, would make 
robbery more difficult, and would show that the dog had not 
been long in an unsettled or homeless condition.—I am, Sir, &., 


S. E. De M. 








POETRY. 
epee S 
IDYLLS OF THE ILIAD.—x. 
ANDROMACHE. 

In Mysia, where the deep-soiled Apian plain 
Slopes to the golden waves of Rhyndacus, 
O’er Thebe, underneath the wooded heights 
Of Placus, reigned Ketion; reigned in peace, 
Till war broke on the land, and swept the king, 
And the king’s seven fair sons, and Thebe’s self, 
To buried ruin ; nor was aught to tell 
The woe to after years, save those few elms, 
Set by kind nymphs round good Eetion’s tomb. 
And one far-wedded daughter of his race, 
Andromache, whom Hector, Priam’s son, 
Chiefest and best, had wooed and borne away 
From death, to dree the doom the gods ordained 
There in beleaguered Troy her days went by, 
Half happiness, half fear, because the name 
Of Hector’s wife was asa magic charm, 
To win the people’s praise, who, when she passed, 
Prayed blessings on her, and the love of men 
Hong all around her, as on troubled nights 
The pale gold circle hangs around the moon, 
And made her as a goddess to their eyes. 
But haunting fear was ever at her heart, 
Unsleeping, as the surging of the sea 
Sleeps not, but beats for ever in the caves, 
That crumble from the cliffs; so she, with dread 
Of Hector’s rashriess and the hate ef him, 
Who in one day had butchered all her kin, 
Wore out her crumbling courage; and her fear 
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‘ 
Was often as a goad, and drave her forth, 


To climb the tower by the Scean gate, 
And scan with half-averted eyes the field. 
There, with one maiden and her infant boy, 
Scamandrius, whom the city-folk, for love 
Of princely Hector, named Astyanax, 
The City-Prince, through the hot, weary hours 
Of fight she lingered, till the westering sun 
Slanted the shore-ward shadows of the ships, 
And quenched the thirst of battle: then she rose, 
And hope was with her for a while, and sped 
Her homeward steps, and cheered the welcome task 
Of bath, and new-washed robe, and mingled cup. 
And in her arms the darling of her soul 
Lay cradled, gazing with wide, happy eyes 
On eyes tear-dimmed, and lips that strove to smile, 
F’en while they spake her grief :—‘‘O me! sweet boy, 
Better that thou hadst ne’er been born, ne’er seen 
The day, or else hadst been the baseborn child 
Of hireling parents, tillers of the soil, 
Who know no care, save that the furrows yield 
Due produce in their season, and the skies 
Let down the former and the latter rain : 
But I have cares, that cease not night nor day, 
Fearing the hour when sacred Ilium 
Shall fall, and Hector shall be slain, and I, 
A widow, shall be slave to some Greek dame, 
And see thee taken from thy mother’s arms. 
For either they will grudge thy tender life, 
For hatred of thy father, and will hew 
Thy soft, sweet limbs, and I shall not be nigh 
To weep, as now I weep, foreseeing all, 
And bear thee to the grave, and sate my soul 
With grief among the women of my house: 
Or, if thou ’scape thy murderers, thou wilt lead 
A loveless life, not having any joy 
Of parents, who might shelter thee from harm. 
And happy children, who have homes, will scorn 
With bitter words, and drive thee from their play ; 
Nor at the feast will place be found for thee, 
Bat they will strike thee with their hands, and say, 
‘Thy father sits not with us; get thee hence.’ 
And, hungering, thou wilt seek the men who knew 
My Hector, craving alms; and one will give 
Dry bread, and one a scanty cup of wine, 
In grudging pity, moistening thy lips ; 
My boy, who from thy birth has tasted naught 
But daintiest cheer, marrow, and fat of lambs, 
And lain upon thy father’s knees, and slept, 
Lapped in fond arms, nor hunger known, nor cold. 
Such will be thine; and mine, in far-off lands 
To weave the woof, and ply the menial task, 
And sing my soul away for grief, as sings 
The bird whose nest a swooping kite hath found, 
And snatched away her brood, and slain her mate ; 
Haply, to share the bed of some bought slave, 
I, daughter of a king, and Hector’s wife. 
But him the dogs will tear and birds devour, 
Naked, upon these sands; because the Greek 
Will know no mercy, nor restore his corpse 
For ruth nor ransom. Only will I pile, 
Where’er I be, an empty mound of turf, 
And feign the name of Hector, and the stream 
Of Simois, and whatever wakes the thought 
Of vanished things, and weep, until I die.” 

O. Octe. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

Iv this second notice, and in our following articles upon the 
Exhibition at Burlington House, we shall endeavour to take the 
pictures, as far as possible, in the order of the catalogue, though 
we do not bind ourselves to adhere rigidly to that succession. 

Before, however, we begin our survey, let us say a word or two 
upon Mr. Alfred Gilbert’s life-size group in plaster, entitled “The 
Enchanted Chair.” This work, which is still in process of com- 





pletion, is placed somewhat unfortunately behind a sofa in the 


vestibule, and escaped our attention upon our first entrance to 
the Exhibition. It is beyond all question the most important 
statue of this year; and, indeed, is in some ways the most im- 
portant English sculptural work which has lately been executed. 
The mere fact of its being a life-size representation, undraped, 
of a woman would, just at the present time, be sufficient to render 
it remarkable, for it is curious to notice that none of our best- 
known sculptors—as, for instance, Boehm, Thorneycroft, 
Birch, &c.—attempt female figures, except in costume. But 
Mr. Gilbert’s work has far greater claims upon the atten- 
tion than this, for it is a piece of sculpture of a kind which is 
not only rare in England, but rare at all times and in all 
countries. It is difficult to explain to those who have not seen this 
group its peculiar quality, which is due to an extremely refined 
and subtle combination of imagination and reality. Wholly 
ideal in conception and grouping as is the work, ideal to a 
degree which might almost be called fantastic, it is nevertheless, 
in its detail, the most faithful and literally veracious statue in 
the Exhibition. Seldom, indeed, did any work of Art show more 
clearly how firmly true imaginative work is planted in the 
definite facts and subjects of life, and how an ideal conception 
gathers force and reality in proportion as it deals honestly 
with the seen, before it takes flight to the wnseer world. 
We do not intend to commit the deplorable stupidity into 
which some of our contemporaries have fallen, of criticising in 
detail work which is manifestly unfinished; but it is worth 
while to call our readers’ attention to a point of which, as far as 
we know, no mention has yet been made, and yet which is the 
most notable matter in connection with this group. This is the 
rendering of the woman’s flesh, of the actual softness and flexibility 
of the female body. This has been achieved by Mr. Gilbert to an 
extent which will only be quite realised by those unacquainted 
with sculpture, if they compare this group, even in its present 
rough, unfinished, plaster-cast state, with any of the other sculp- 
ture here. And it is very necessary to notice that this best kind of 
naturalism is not by any meaus an offspring of the base, realistic 
art of the modern Italian and (some of the) French sculptors, 
but has its true ancestor in the finest works of Greece. There 
is no modern statue in the world which is so essentially like the 
human body it represents as the “ Venus of Milo,” and the 
same, in slightly different degrees, is true of all the greatest 
Greek work; it was only in the later periods, and especially in 
the copies of Greek work by Roman sculptors, that the smooth, 


semi-conventionalised rendering of form came to be adopted. 


Well, this later work, say, the “ Antinous,” stands in a very 
similar relation to the “ Venus of Milo,” as does, for instance, 
“The Sluggard” of Sir Frederick Leighton to this group of 
Mr. Gilbert’s,—the relation of a statue, to something which is 
less a statue than a bit of life itself, arrested in marble, but yet 
unchanged. We say “less a statue,” because we place the 
essential fact, the fact of its perfect truth to Nature, first; but 
we do not mean thereby that the qualities of ideal conception or 
design are therefore to be found in a less degree; the contrary 
would be true in both cases, for the “ Venus of Milo”’ is not 
only more natural, but in the truest sense of the words far more 
ideal than the ‘‘ Antinous,” and itis no less true of Mr. Gilbert’s 
group, which, with all its surroundings of reality, is, both as a 
piece of design and in its inventive qualities, the most ideal of 
all the Academy sculpture. 


And now, at last, to the pictures in the first room. What of 
the largest work, “ Ruth and Naomi,” by Philip H. Calderon, 
R.A.? It is our old friend the conventional long-robed, sacred- 
figure picture, with an Eastern landscape painted somewhere in 
the Hampstead Road, and, from its own point of view, very well 
painted too. It is very clean, very bright, and very inoffensive, 
save to those who try to think whether this is really Ruth or 
really Naomi, and whether these folk and their surround- 
ings could ever have looked like this. And for those who 
think of the matter from that point of view, all the pretti- 
ness and all the dexterity of the work go for nothing, it is 
essentially trivial in its main conception, and incomplete in its 
details; nor can one accept from a technical point of view its 
smooth, slab brushwork as good painting, its thin brightness as 
good colour, or its conventional arrangement as good composi- 
tion. Well drawn, from the Academic point of view, and very 
suitable for reproduction in some coloured form, is the best word 
we can say for this picture. The unnecessarily black landscape 
above, by Mr. Fred Cotman, called “The Lock,” deserves a 
word of notice for its attempt, which is rather an unusual attempt 
now-a-days, to make a definite picture (from the point of view 
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of composition) of a landscape. The horse, boy, barge, big 
tree, and lock are all a little closely jammed up together; but 
the artist has succeeded in giving a certain unity to his work,— 
it is somewhat more than an unmeaning bit out of Nature’s 
kaleidoscope. The colour, however, is singularly unpleasing. 

There is a little landscape close to this, entitled “The End of 
the Harvest,” of a tree, a brook, a threshing-machine with 
some figures, and an expanse of recently reaped cornfield, which 
deserves notice for the same reason as Mr. Cotman’s, and it is 
much better in colour. The tree is a little deficient in delicacy 
of drawing, and there is a woman’s red cap in the centre of the 
picture which is out of tone; but, taken as a whole, the com- 
position is a success, the figures are boldly introduced and well 
arranged, the atmosphere and the life and energy of the scene are 
happily rendered, and the total effect is pleasant, invigorating, 
and true to life. This is by a Mr. David Farquharson, 
not to be confounded with Mr. Joseph Farquharson, who has 
also several examples here. The best of these latter is a snow 
scene of a river in twilight, which is very effective. Mr. Far- 
quharson has also two Egyptian scenes here, of which we can 
only say that they hardly deserve the places upon the line which 
they have obtained. Speaking of landscape, Mr. Albert Good- 
win is unfortunately absent from this year’s Academy. 

Mr. Briton Riviere’s work has been of late falling off ina 
most regrettable fashion, chiefly, we imagine, from the fact that 
he will insist upon painting sentimental subjects, for which he 
has in reality no vocation. Nothing, from a dramatic or 
emotional point of view, could be much worse than is “The 
Exile, 1746,” a tall, weak-kneed individual, who, with two 
greyhounds by his side, is thoughtfully contemplating an im- 
possible sea, and perhaps thinking whether it is solid enough 
for him to walk across to Dover. Joking apart, what an 
absurdity it is for a painter of real ability to select these cheap 
catch. penny subjects, and execute them, moreover, without 
reference to Nature! The drawing and painting of the sea 
in this work would disgrace a student, and the only good thing 
in the composition is the drawing of the greyhounds. Mr. 
Riviere’s dogs are, indeed, always good when he is content to 
allow them to remain canine. The unfortunate Landseer trick 
of endowing them with human instead of doggish emotions, is 
apt, however, to lead his successor astray, to the delight of the 
public and the detriment of his art. There are two important 
Hooks close to this, neither of which we care to speak about in 
detail. The best is called “Sea-Duisies,” and represents the 
rough sea, sunburnt children, and green cliff, for which the 
artist is so famous. Mr. Hook has been an Academician, and 
one of our best Academicians, for many years, and done much 
noble work. If there be some slight falling-off in the keenness 
of his sight and the vigour of bis hand, he is still, practically 
speaking, the only great landscape-painter of which Burlington 
House can boast. “ They don’t think much of landscape- 
painters at the Academy.” Just consider for a moment what 
that often-heard phrase (amongst artists) means, and how it 
affects the progress of our national art. Ciose to the Hooks, 
though, we find the art which is in great repute at the Academy 
just now, a scene on the canal at Venice by Mr. Henry Woods, 
entitled “Choosing the Wedding-Gown,” and a very clever, 
dexterously executed picture it is, full of character and bright 
costumes and open-air effect. There is every reason to like a 
picture like this, and no reason to dislike it; and we may hope, 
no doubt, in course of time, to see our Academy filled with such 
works. Doctor Downward, in “ Armadale,” defined the object 
of a book as “ occasionally to make us laugh, and invariably to 
make us comfortable.” No doubt that is the modern Academic 
definition of Art. It may be worth while, perhaps, to compare 
with this work of Mr. Woods a similar subject by M. De Blaas 
(No. 758) (also Venetian), entitled “The Flower-Merchant.” 
This is even brighter, prettier, more shallow, and, to use an 
expressive Americanism, more “slick” than Mr. Woods’s work. 
The comparison is useful, if only because it shows us how possible 
it is for two alien painters to realise pictorially the superficial 
aspects of life abroad; and, indeed, such pictures may have 
their use as picture-books, though their abnegation of feeling 
almost prevents them from being considered seriously as works 
of Art. For Art is something more than an “ office boy’s diary ;” 
a record must be touched with some imagination, love, and 
purpose, before we give it immortality. 

The largest and most striking picture in the second room is 
Mr. Pettie’s two Highlanders holding torches above an empty 
chair, There are, according to the critics, certain anachronisms 








about the plaids (the make of them we mean), the torches, ang 
the roughly-shaped chair of the chieftain ; but these are, after 
all, unimportant. Itis more to the purpose to ask whether this 
picture, where the red spreads everywhere, as in some affections 
of the retina, is a good one. For, if it be so, we must come to 
the conclusion that painting is a very much easier thing than 
men have found it for the last five hundred years. And if 
it be not a good picture, how is it that its author is seateg 
high in the Academic world? For remember this, that you 
cannot have both of these things, an Academy of good painters 
and of bad,—you must make your choice. If the art of 
Messrs. Watts, and Burne Jones, and Leslie is right, this 
smudgy, slap-dash art must be wrong, and you have no right, if 
you admire the one, to even tolerate the other. English painting 
at the present day is struggling against many adverse influences; 
but the worst influence of all, the most subtly deteriorating and 
entirely bad, is the influence which asks us to substitute flashi. 
ness for strength, recklessness for care, theatrical effect for 
meaning, and coarseness for delicacy. We say again, meaning 
our words in the fullest sense, look carefully at these pictures 
of Mr. Pettie’s, “The Chieftain’s Candlesticks” and “ The. 
Musician,” and consider for a moment whether you really like. 
them or not. For if you do like them, you may be sure of this,— 
that all the really fine art which the world has produced is a 
dead-letter to you, a sealed book, and till your eyes are opened, 
must always remain so. Look at a Greek statue, a Ghiberti 
gate, a bronze by Donatello, a fresco by Michael Angelo, a water. 
colour by Walker,—look, in fact, at any example of really fine 
art, and you will find running through all diversity, as a woven 
thread of gold runs through the patterns of some Eastern 
embroideries, a resemblance which binds every kind of fine art 
together. Now it is slight, now strongly marked, but always 
there,—always marking off the work from that of the rest of the 
world, claiming it for Art. We use this vague word “resem- 
blance,” for the fact is hardly one which admits of precise 
phraseology. Every now and then we can say, or fancy we say, 
it is this or it is that in which the essential quality of the work 
resides ; but, for the most part, we can do little more than 
recognise its existence. But the one thing we find invariably 
in all these manifestations of fine art, is the absence of certain 
qualities, the absence of haste, imperfection, insolence, and 
affectation. And, above all, we find the absence of all straining 
after effect; there is in all really fine art, quite independent of 
subject or material, a serenity and a simplicity which belong to 
it aloe, and are, indeed, essential to its character; for effect is 
necessarily a thing of the moment, and Art has no life in time. 
To wind up a rather long digression. Be sure that when you see 
a picture which has aimed at producing a sensational effect, it 
must be bad art; it may be good “ theatre,” good illustrated 
journalism, but it cannot be good artistic work; and so subtly - 
are the matters connected, that it is a hundred to one that it is 
even, from a technical point of view, bad painting. If you ever 
get to prefer a sky laid on with long, flattened smears of the 
palette-knife (there are a good many of them on the line in this 
Exhibition) to a delicately painted one, the kindest thing you 
could do for others, and the wisest for yourself, would be to go 
to no more picture galleries, to utter no further word about 
painting. The ignorance which misrepresents, and the insolence 
which despises, the delicate loveliness of Nature, are scarcely 
more blameable in an artist, than the shallow prattling of the 
picture seer, who passes with unheeding eyes, sober, true, and 
thoughtful work, to linger admiringly before representations of 
the inanities of fashion, and to endorse with shallow enthusiasm 
libels upon the green fields, and the grey clouds, and the troubled 
plain of the sea. 








BOOKS. 


MR. GRANT WHITE’S “STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE.”* 
A MELANCHOLY interest attaches to this work, which is the 
literary legacy of a man whose death deprives American critical 
literature of one of its brightest ornaments. The late Mr. 
Richard Grant White was a ripe scholar, a forcible and brilliant 
writer, a singularly quick observer, and a sane, sober, and 
virile thinker, with that aptitude for really penetrating and illu- 
minating criticism which only belongs to those who, in addition 
to all other qualifications, possess the indispensable gift of 





* Studies in Shakespeare. By Richard Grant White. Londov: Sampson Low 
and Co, 
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«saving common-sense.” In addition to these things, he had a 
specially keen moral sense, and a fine passion for national and 
individual rectitude ; and those who remember the letters from 
his pen—under the signature of “ A Yankee ”—-which appeared 
jn the Spectator during the American Civil War, will not think us 
guilty of exaggeration when we say that he did as much as any 
single man to prevent the cultivated public of this country from 
drifting into hopeless error concerning the true issues involved 
in that momentous controversy. The numerous and brilliant 
talents with which he was endowed have seldom been displayed 
to better advantage than in this latest work from his pen. In 
his first paper, “On Reading Shakespeare,” he very wisely 
recommends the youthful student to ‘ throw the commentators 
and editors to the dogs;” but there is, of course, a time when 
the commentators and editors become not only interesting, but 
profitable ; and when that time arrives, the seeker after aid could 
not betake himself to any one more fit to give it than Mr. Grant 
White. In the first place—and this is both an important and a 
rare qualification—he is not a theory-monger, not one of the 
insect crew whose cobweb-spinning covers with its dust-gathering 
threads the whole area of Shakespearian criticism. Of the 
crowd of writers upon Shakespeare, the majority always 
strike us as being interested only secondarily in the poet, 
and primarily in themselves, and in the fine or fan- 
tastic things they can contrive to say about him. Mr. 
Grant White belongs to the minority—unfortunately, a rather 
small one —who write about Shakespeare because they love him 
so much that they cannot help writing, not because he provides 
them with a number of subjects upon which to sharpen their 
wits. The typical critic of a Shakespeare Society —whether Old 
or New, it matters not—is an Athenian who is never content 
save when he is saying some new thing. The true Shakespeare- 
lover says new things at times—take, for example, the essay on 
“Stage Rosalinds”’ in this volume, a wonderfully fresh and 
illuminating piece of criticism—but they come by the way; 
they are found, but not sought after. He cares simply for what is 
true,—if the truth be old, it is truth still; if new, all the better ; 
but still truth, not novelty, is recognised as the chief good. 
The writer of this volume wanted to make his readers care for 
the poet Shakespeare ; he was not much concerned whether or 
not they admired the critic Grant White. Indeed, he had a 
wholesome belief in the poet’s power to make himself under- 
stood and loved without the help of any critic. After that 
remark about commentators and editors which we have already 
quoted, he goes on to say :— 

“Don’t read any man’s notes, or essays, or introductions, 
wsthetical, historical, philosophical, or philological. Don’t read miue. 
Read the plays themselves. Be absolately urconcerned what is 
their origin, what the date of their production, or what the condition 
of their text. Don’t attempt criticism, either esthetic or verbal ; 
above all, keep your mind entirely free from the influence of what 
this or that eminent critic has said about them. Read at first chiefly, 
rather only, for the story : that is, for the dramatic development and 
interest of the plot. If you have the capacity of appreciating 
Shakespeare, you will find that it takes hold of you at ouce...... 
But until you have mastered the story, and have a clear and strong 
apprehension of the dramatic relations of the personages, do not stop 
any longer than you must needs to admire even the matchless beauty 
of the utterance. There is time enough for that. This is a pleasure 
which will last your whole life, and grow greater as you grow older. 
Look at the men and women that he sets before you, and see the 
way of their moral and mental growth, and the way they act upon 


each other, and what comes in the end of what they are and what 
they do.” 


The simple-minded reader may possibly think that this is all 
very obvious, and may wonder why we have cared to quote what 
he will call so “commonplace” a passage. The more sophisti- 
cated person, who is acquainted with the vagaries of current 
Shakespearian criticism, will discern our intent more clearly, 
and will see that in the very obviousness of these sentences lies 
their real value, though, as a mutter of fact, they are obvious 
only to the simple-minded. The “cultured” person, whose 
mind is full of such matters of moment as “ unstopped lines ”’ 
and “double endings,” and to whom the spelling of the name 
Shakespeare is a matter of much more profound importance 
than the fute of an empire, will regard the advice to read 
the plays in the first instance “only for the story,” not 
as obvious, but as outrageous. And yet, what can be 
really clearer than that this is the true method, the only 
method, by which it is possible to arrive at vital com- 
prehension either of Shakespeare or of any other great creator P 
Whatever were Shakespeare’s second or third thoughts, we may 
be quite sure that the story was his first thought. One of the 





“obvious” things which so many writers seem to forget is that 
Shakespeare had to make his living, and finally did make his 
fortune, by appealing toa public whose demand was for entertain- 
ment, who cared much for a good story, and nothing at all for 
philosophy, or even for “ profound insight into human nature.” 
Shakespeare could not help putting these things into his plays, 
for the simple reason that he was Shakespeare; but they were 
not his first care, probably not his care at all; they came, as it 
were, by the way; and surely Mr. Grant White is right in 
advising his readers to study Shakespeare in the order of his 
own thought, not in the order suggested by any theory of what 
Shakespeare was or ought to have been. 

But of this enough has been said. In reviewing a volame 
so full of matter for comment, we must not linger over 
any one point, interesting as it may be. One of the most 
attractive portions of the volume to the general reader will be 
the section headed “ Narrative Analysis,” in which Mr. Grant 
White does for adults much the same service that Charles and 
Mary Lamb did for children in their delightful Tales from 
Shakespeare. Unfortunately, he only deals with four of the 
plays, Macbeth, Hamlet, Othello,and As You Like It; but his treat- 
ment cf them is so illuminating, and so full of suggestiveness, 
even in those places where the writer's conception differs from 
our own, that had not death rendered the request vain, we should 
certainly have asked for more. In giving to his presentation of 
the story of Othello the title of “‘ The Florentine Arithmetician,” 
and making Cassio the centre round which the action of the 
play revolves, Mr. Grant White does not carry us with 
him, and his very depreciatory estimate of the character of 
Hamlet may be expected to arouse some bristling dissent; but 
in both instances he has much to say for his view of the play, 
and what he says is well worth considering, if only because it 
is really a “ view,”—a something which he really saw, in- 
stead of being something which he laboriously thought out. 
How gladly, if we had the opportunity, would we exchange for 
another of these narrative analyses the long essay on “The 
Bacon-Shakespeare Craze,” which is the one paper in the 
volume which fails to interest us! The failure is not Mr. Grant 
White's fault, except in so far as it arises from his choice of 
subject. The theory that the author of The Advancement of 
Learning and the Essays, Civil and Moral, was also the author 
of The Tempest and Much Ado about Nothing, is so intrinsically 
upreasouable, that to attack it with reasons is like attacking a 
phantom with fists or firearms; but we believe it has had some 
voguein America, and as au American scholar, Mr. Grant White 
may have been justified in thinking it worth his while tc 
demolish it. 

We regret that we have left ourselves no space in which t 
deal adequately with two of the most interesting essays in this 
volume, those on “ The Acting of Iago” and on “ Stage Rosa- 
linds ;” and, indeed, we can accord to the latter no notice beyond 
a bare mention. ‘The former is a trenchant exposure of the 
absurdity of a stage tradition which has done much to deprive 
the strongest and most interesting of Shakespeare’s plays of all 
imaginative credibility. There is probably hardly a single 
thoughtful playgoer who has witnessed a performance of Othello 
without some mental revolt against the ease with which the 
hero is duped by a scoundrel whose villainy is so patent as that 
of Iago. It is impossible to realise with that fullness of realisa- 
tion which is essential to true intellectual enjoyment, how even 
a simple and trustful nature like that of Othello should have 
been beguiled by one who, from the moment of his entrance 
upon the stage, reveals himself to the dullest spectator as a 
cruel and crafty scoundrel, of evil all compact. The truth is, 
as Mr. Grant White points ont in an analysis to which we can 
do but scant justice, that the Iago of the stage is a 
different being from the Iago of Shakespeare. The latter is, 
of course, utterly destitute of guiding moral principle, and 
a man of immense latent capacities for evil, but with a 
certain bluff bonkomie which always comes to the front, and 
secures for him not merely general liking, but general trust. 
As Mr. Grant White says :— 

“The most strongly marked external traits of Shakespeare’s Iago, 
the Iago who was known in Venice and rose rapidly in general favour 
there, were honesty and a warm heart: honesty of the kind which 
is notably outspoken and trustworthy ; warmth of heart which seems 
to have sympathy for all men, not only in their hopes and sorrows, 
but in their little likings and small personal vanities. Is there any 
wonder that such a man was popaiar and got on in the world,—that he 
was in favour with the best and greatest? For he was not a mere 
flatterer, however skilful. The most marked trait in this bold 
soldier’s character was his good-faith. As if with a premonition of 
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the coming misconception and misrepresentation of his creature, and 
to put his seeming character beyond misapprehension, Shakespeare 
applies the epithet ‘honest’ to him no less than sixteen times in the 
course of the tragedy. Such a description—we may almost say such 
a labelling—of another of his personages is not to be found in all the 
multitude that throng through his thirty-seven dramas...... 
Lovingkindness was, hardly less than honesty, an attractive feature 
of Iago’s general character. Othello constantly speaks of the love 
that he finds in his ‘ancient.’ His sympathies are always ready, 
always manifest. When Cassio is involved in the brawl, Othello, in 
the first outburst of his wrath, says :— 


* Honest Iago, thou look’st dead with grieving. ; 
Speak, who began this? On thy love, I charge thee.’—Act ii., se. 3. 


The man deceived even his wife; for she, speaking the next day to 
Desdemona of Cassio’s disgrace, says,— 


‘I warrant it grieves my husband 
Asif the case were his.’—Act iii., sc. 3. 


Now, it is plain that Iago had no particular reason or occasion to 
deceive his wife on that point. He merely showed to her what he 
showed to everybody, a readiness to sympathise with the joys and 
sorrows of those around him. Emilia, a woman of the world, a 
woman of experiences, who knew her husband better than many 
wives know theirs, is yet imposed upon by this skin-deep warmth 
and surface-glow of his character. It is not until the climax of the 
tragedy that even she is undeceived.” 

Now, this is a point on which we ourselves have often in- 
sisted in criticising the Iagos of the stage; and if it 
strike readers in general as being at all revolutionary, it 
is because they are more familiar with the spurious Iago of 
the boards, than with the true Iago of the written drama. If 
Othello is made on the stage an irritatingly incredible play, it is 
because actors have agreed in ignoring “the skin-deep warmth 
and surface-glow” of Iago’s nature. The man was a villain 
indeed, even among villains; but if his had been the naked 
villainy which stage tradition presents, it could never have 
been so fatally effective. It was clothed in the raiment gene- 
rally assumed by things lovely and of good report, and an Iago 
unclothed in this goodly vesture is a character who throws the 
whole plot completely out of focus. The force of Mr. Grant 
White’s plea can, however, only be appreciated by those who 
read his essay, which, interesting as it is, is hardly more in- 
teresting than one or two of the other papers in this delightful 
volume. 


AUNT RACHEL.* 

Aunt Rachel is more than “a rustic sentimental comedy.” Its 
pathos is at least as genuine as its humour, and short as the 
story is, Mr. Christie Murray may well be congratulated on its 
originality and its force. We should hardly have supposed it 
possible to give so many vivid pictures of rustic life within so 
very limited a space as this story covers. From the first 
quartette on the violins and violoncello to the ringing of the 
wedding-bells for Reuben Gold’s marriage at the close, there is 
an undertone of music throughout the little story,—though, 
indeed, it is not without a few telling discords,—that gives a 
singular charm to its plain, and sometimes even rugged rusticity. 
The three old men’s pride in the musical performances of 
their young colleague, which is even greater than their pride 
in themselves, though that is sufficiently great; the girl’s 
delight in it; the grave approval of the uncle into whose 
heart the very soul of a sad and reticent music had 
entered; the restlessness of the old Earl (whose great enjoy- 
ment it is to lop the overhanging boughs of his tenants’ trees) 
under music which he cannot appreciate, but of which, in his 
desire to get his nominee returned to Parliament, he is obliged 
to affect admiration ; and the violent dislike of Aunt Rachel for 
the young musician, because he is the nephew of the man whom 
she falsely accuses of having jilted her, and because he so 
closely resembles his uncle in his gifts and temper, make up 
together a group of influences not altogether harmonious, but 
capable of being ultimately harmonised, which are so vividly repre- 
sented as to fascinate the reader’s imagination. Even the quarrels 
of the crusty and disputatious violinist with his wife and son 
serve but to show how much the old man’s curt and bitter temper 
has been softened by the music to which he is devoted, and how 
impossible he finds it not to yield at last to the spirit of the 
peace-maker. The sedate beauty of this little story would, indeed, 
not be what it is if there were not the fullest. evidence that the 
writer understands fully the quarrelsome side of rustic life, and 
is not afraid to depict it as it is. The story is not an idyll, if an 
idyll necessarily implies the exclusion of the natural human 
discords. On the contrary, the dictatorial asperity of Aunt 
Rachel herself,—whose happiness has really been sacrificed to 
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her pride and tartness of nature,—as well as the angry intoler. 


ance of Sennacherib Eld with the younger Sennacherib for 
pleasing himself in the way of marriage, are sketched with the 
hand of a master; but these happy and vivid sketches of 
human self-will do but serve to bring out the sad dignity ang 
rustic beauty of the elder Gold’s character,—the true subject of 
the story. The gentle, taciturn being whose love of the violin 
had been so profound that he could not bear to touch it 
again after hearing the tones brought out of it by Paganini, 
and whose shyness of nature had been so deep that, 
after making his offer, he never ventured to repeat it when 
he received no answer to his letter, is sketched with a 
delicacy and force that make this little story almost more 
tragic than comic, though Mr. Christie Murray calls it “a 
rustic sentimental comedy.” The only elements of true comedy 
in the story seem to us to be found in the relations of the Earl 
to his half-witted servant, and in the relations of Sennacherih 
the younger to his father and mother. The main thread of the 
story, the too late discovery by Ezra Gold that twenty-six years 
ago he had really been accepted by the girl whom he had loved, 
but whose acceptance of his offer he had never received, ig 
given in a way which makes it the thread of a very 
sombre comedy indeed, not to call it a virtual tragedy. Mr, 
Christie Murray, however, shows his strength in the great 
skill with which he treats both elements of his tale. It ig 
hardly possible to conceive a finer sketch of grave rustic pain 
and resignation than is contained in the scene in which the 
little formal, yellow note, showing that his offer had really 
been accepted by the girl he loved, is brought to Ezra Gold by 
his nephew, a generation after it had been written. 

The comic scenes, however, lend themselves better to 
quotation than the sadder ones. What can be more admirable 
than the scene between the younger Sennacherib and his 
mother, when, after marrying against his father’s consent, and 
accepting cheerfully the shilling with which his father cut him 
off, he comes back to converse with his mother on the subject, 
and to explain that he has a chance of getting for his father a 
pony which the latter had coveted ?— 


‘©< They may be reconciled,’ said Rachel. ‘We must try to recon- 
cile them.’—‘ Reconcile Sennacherib Eld!’ cried the wife dolefully. 
‘Ah, my dear, you don’t know the man. Why, who’s that ? There’s 
somebody a-walking in as if the house belonged to’em.’ A young man 
in stand-up collar, and trousers supernaturally tight, appeared at the 
open door and nodded in a casual manner. ‘ Mornin’, mother,’ said 
the young man cheerfully. ‘Wheer’s the governor?’ Mrs. Sen- 
nacherib screamed, and running at the new-comer began to embrace 
him and to kiss him and cry over him. ‘ Theer, theer !’ he said, after 
kissing her off-hand. ‘Tek it easy.’—‘ Oh, Snac!’ cried his mother, 
if father should come in! What should we do ?’?—‘ Do ?’ said the 
younger Sennacherib ; ‘why, set me down afore the kitchen fire, an’ 
mek me happetisin’ afore he sets to work to eat me. How be you, 
mum?’ The younger Sennacherib’s face was gay and impudent, with 
that peculiar mingling of gaiety and impudence which seems in- 
separable from freckles. His face was mottled with freckles, and 
the backs of his hands were of a dark yellowish brown with them. 
‘This is Miss Rachel Blythe,’ said his mother, ‘as was at school with 
me when I was a gell. This is my poor persecuted child, Miss Blythe.’ 
—‘ Me, mum!’ said the persecuted child, standing with his feet wide 
apart, and bending first one knee and then the other, and then bend- 
ing both together. ‘The governor’s out, is he ?’—‘He’s only just 
gone,’ returned his mother; ‘but, Snac, you'll only anger him comin’ 
ini’ this way. You’d better wait a bit, and let things blow over.’ 
—‘ Well,’ said Snac, ‘I shouldn’t ha’ come for anythin’ but business. 
But I’ve got a chance o’ doing a bit o’ trade with him. He’s had his 
mind set on Bunch’s pony this two ’ear, an’ Bunch an’ him bein’ at 
daggers drawn theer was niver a chance to buy it. But me an’ him 
bein’ split old Bunch sells me the pony, and I called thinkin’ he 
might like to have it.’ He laughed with great glee, and flicked one 
tightly-clad leg with the whip he carried. ‘Wait a bit, Snac,’ his 
mother besought him. ‘Let it blow over a bit afore approachin’ 
him.’—‘ Wait for the Beacon Hill to blow over!’ said Snac in 
answer. ‘I’ve no more expectations as the one’!] blow over than th’ 
other. He’ll do what he says he’ll do. That’s the pattern he’s made 
in. I’ve got no more hopes of turnin’ the governor than I should 
have if I was to go and tell a hox to be a donkey. It’s again his 
natur’ to change, and nothing short of a merracle ’!l alter him. But 
as for livin’ at enmity with him——wheer’s the use o’ that? He’s 
all the feythers I’ve got, or am like to find at my time o’ life, and I 
must just mek the best on him.’—‘ A most commendable and Christian 
resolution,’ said Rachel, decisively.—‘ Very nice and kind of you to 
say so, mum,’ Snac answered, setting his hat a little more on one 
side, and bending both knees with a rakish swagger. ‘ You can tell 
the governor as I called, mother. The povy’s as genuine a bit of 
blood as is to be found in Heydon Hay. The p’ints of a hoss anda 
dog is a thing as every child thinks he knows about, but bless your 
heart, theer’s nothing i’ the world as is half so difficult t’ understand, 
unless it is the ladies.’ There was such an air of compliment about 
the saving clause that Rachel involuntarily inclined her head to it. 
‘You’ll tell the governor as I was here, mother,’ Snac concluded, 
stooping down to kiss her.—‘ You mustn’t ask me to do that, Snace,’ 
she answered. ‘I dar’ not name your name.’—‘ Rubbidge !’ said Snac 
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pially. ‘Does he bite ?—‘It’s for your sake, Snac,’ said his 
mother, ‘not for mine. But I dar’ not do it.’—‘ Well, well, mayhap 
I shall light upon him i’ the village, If I shouldn’t, I'll look in 
again. Good mornin’, mother, and good day to you, mum.’ ” 


And equally admirable is the short conflict between Lord 
Barfield and Aunt Rachel as to the proposed lopping of her 
tree, in which his lordship is completely defeated, and yet in a 
sense compensated for his defeat by the enormous amount of 
amusement he extracts from the interview :— 


«“¢ Set up the ladder here, Joseph,’ he said, pointing with the bill- 
hook to indicate the place. Joseph set down the ladder on the path- 
way, and leaning it across the close-clipped privet hedge, where 
numberless small staring eyes of white wood betrayed the recent 
presence of the shears, he propped it against the stout limb of a well- 
praned apple-tree. His lordship, somewhat ostentatiously avoiding 
the eye of the inmate of the cottage, tucked his saw and his.billhook 
under his left arm and mounted slowly, whilst Joseph made a great 
show of steadying the ladder. The little old woman opened the garden 
gate with a click, and slipped intothe roadway. His lordship hung his 
gaw upon a rung of the ladder, and leaning a little over took a grasp 
of the bough of a sweeping laburnum which overhung the road. ‘My 
lord,’ said a quick, thin voice, which in its blending of the character- 
istics of youth and age matched strangely with the speaker’s aspect, 
‘this tenement and its surrounding grounds are my freehold. I can- 
not permit your lordship to lay a mutilating hand upon them.’—‘ God 
bless my soul,’ said his lordship; ‘that’s Rachel Blythe! That must 
be Rachel Blythe.’—‘ Rachel Blythe, at your lordship’s service,’ said 
the little old lady. She dropped a curt little courtesy, at once as 
young and as old as everything about her, and stood looking up at 
him, with drooping hands crossed upon the garden shears. ‘ God 
bless my soul! Dear me!’ said his lordship. ‘Dear me! God bless 
my soul!’ He came slowly down the ladder and, surrendering his 
billhook to Joseph, advanced and proffered a tremulous white hand. 
Miss Blythe accepted it with a secend cart little courtesy, shook it 
once up and down, and dropped it. ‘Welcome back to Heydon Hay, 
Miss Blythe,’ said the old nobleman, with something of an air of 
gallantry. ‘ You have long deprived us of your presence.’ Perhaps 
Miss Blythe discerned a touch of badinage in his tone, and construed 
it as a mockery. She drew up her small figure in exaggerated 
dignity, and made much such a motion with her head and neck as a 
hen makes in walking. ‘I have long been absent from Heydon Hay, 
my lord,’ she answered. ‘My good man,’ turning upon Joseph, ‘you 
may remove that ladder. His lordship can have no use for it here.’ 
—‘Oh, come, come, Miss Blythe,’ said his lordship. ‘ Manorial 
rights, manorial rights. This laburnum overhangs the road aud pre- 
vents people of an average height from passing.’—‘ If your lordship 
is aggrieved, I must ask your lordship to secure a remedy in a legal 
manner.’—‘ But really now. Observe, Miss Blythe, I can’t walk 
under these boughs without knocking my hat off.’ He illustrated 
this statement by walking under the boughs. His cap fell on the 
dusty road, and Joseph, having picked it up, returned it to him. 
‘Your lordship is above the average height,’ said Miss Blythe, ‘ con- 
siderably .’—‘ No, no,’ the earl protested. ‘Not at all, not at all.’— 
‘I beg your lordship’s pardon,’ said the little old lady, with stately 
politeness. ‘Nobody,’ she added, ‘ who was not profoundly disloyal 
would venture to describe the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty as 
undersized. I am but a barleycorn less in stature than her Most 
Excellent Majesty, and your lordship is yards taller than myself.’— 
‘My dear Miss Blythe—’ his lordship began, with hands raised in 
protest against this statement.—‘ Your lordship will pardon me,’ Miss 
Blythe interposed swiftly, ‘if I say that at my age—forgive me if I 
say at your lordship’s also—the language of conventional gallantry is 
unbecoming.’ The little old lady said this with so starched and prim 
an air, and through this there peeped so obvious a satisfaction in 
rebuking him upon such a theme, that his lordship had to flourish his 
handkerchief from his pocket to hide his laughter. ‘I have 
passed the last quarter of a century of my life,’ pursued Miss 
Blythe, ‘in an intimate if humble capacity in the service of 
a family of the loftiest nobility. I am not unacquainted with 
the airs and graces of the higher powers, but between your 
lordship and myself, at our respective ages, I cannot permit 
them to be introduced.’ His lordship had a fit of coughing which 
lasted him two or three minutes, and brought the tears to his eyes. 
Most people might have thought that the cough bore a suspicious 
resemblance to laughter, but no such idea occurred to Miss Blythe. 
‘You are quite right, Miss Blythe,’ said the old nobleman, when he 
could trust himself to speak. He was twitching and twinkling with 
suppressed mirth, but he contained himself heroically. ‘I beg your 
pardon, and | promise that I will not again transgress in that manner. 
But really, that—that—fit of coughing has quite exhausted me for 
the moment. May I beg your permission to sit down ?’ ” 


The comedy in the story is perfect, but to our mind, the far 
more delicate painting of the sadder scenes shows still greater 
power. If Mr. Christie Murray often approaches the level he 
has reached in this tale, we may begin to congratulate ourselves 
on George Eliot having left behind her a successor who, without 
her reflective power or her occasionally pedantic analysis, can 
yet paint rustic society with something of her truth, breadth, 
and pathos, 


MR. VAN LAUN’S “GIL BLAS.”* 
An author who has been a classic for a century and a half, 
whose works are known and admired by all men of letters, and 





* The Adventres of Gil Bas of Santillana, Rendered into English by Henri 
van Laun, with an introductury Notice, Life of Le Sage, and Notes, Edin- 
burgh; William Paterson, 








whose chef d’ceuvie has been translated into as many languages 
as Don Quixote, and is still so popular that enterprising British 
publishers think it worth their while to produce luxurious 
editions of new translations, is as much beyond censure as 
Shakespeare and Milton, and Moliére and Cervantes. We can 
appreciate, examine, analyse, lovingly criticise, but the time for 
fault-finding is past. We may, nevertheless, venture to observe 
that, popular as (fil Blas is with the educated, it is hardly in the 
nature of things that the novel should be popular with the 
masses. Even among the educated, how many are there who 
either have never read or are unable to appreciate Le Sage’s great 
work! A shilling edition of it would, in all probability, prove 
an utter failure, and no newspaper proprietor who makes fiction 
a “feature”? would venture to “run” it in his columns. Similar 
experiments have been tried, if not with Le Sage, at any rate 
with authors quite as classic and equally famous. A North- 
country newspaper of large circulation printed serially in its 
literary supplement the translation of one of Victor Hugo’s 
best romances, and so unsatisfactory was the result, that the 
proprietor had serious thoughts of discontinuing publication 
before the story was finished; and a London “ penny weekly ” 
nearly ruined itself by reproducing one of Sir Walter Scott’s 
most celebrated novels. The reason is evident. The masses, 
who read mainly, if not altogether, for amusement, or distrac- 
tion, like best the fiction that comes most home to them, and 
which requires the least mental effort to understand or imagina- 
tion to enjoy. The scenes and characters of The Hunchback, 
the knights and tournaments of Ivanhoe, are equally alien to 
their sympathies ; and though the ordinary novel-readers might 
get through the opening chapters of Gil Blas, few would read 
on tothe end. For these reasons, we think Mr. Paterson has 
been well advised in bringing out Mr. van Laun’s translation 
in three beautiful volumes, printed on hand-made paper, and 
embellished with fine etchings by M. Ad. Lalauze. It is a book 
much better suited for the libraries of the few than for the homes 
of the many, and will, we doubt not, become sooner or later a 
“scarce edition,” and be highly prized by the bibliophiles of the 
future. To the objection that a new edition is somewhat of a 
work of supererogation, it may be replied, if a publisher thinks 
otherwise, he has every right to put his opinion to the test. 
The public never loses by the multiplication of good books; only 
bad books are pernicious superfluities. There can, however, 
be only one opinion as to the fidelity of Mr. van Laun’s 
rendering, the interest of his introductory notice, and the value 
of his annotations. There is no book more difficult to English 
than Le Sage’s master-work. It is so richly idiomatic, the wit 
is so subtle, the style so essentially French, that no translation, 
however well done, can compare with the original. But Mr. 
van Laun has brought to his task so much zeal, and so thorough 
a knowledge of the French language, he has profited so largely 
by the labours of his predecessors (whose readings, as he tells 
us, when they have appeared to him incapable of amendment, 
he has frankly adopted), that we have now as good a translation 
of Gil Blas as we are likely to obtain, and the last any publisher 
is likely to bring out. 


The introductory notice is a book in itself, and must have 
cost the writer great pains and much time. It is not onlya 
complete bibliography of Gil Blas, but tells us all that has been 
said about it by the leading lights of European literature, and 
discusses the much-mooted question of its originality. When- 
ever a book becomes famous, somebody, who is very likely to be 
nobody, is sure to say either that it is a gross plagiarism, or that 
the author who claims its paternity had no hand in its produc- 
tion. All this has been said about Gil Blas; and Le Sage 
possessed in so high a degree the realistic power—a power in 
which he was hardly surpassed by Daniel Defoe or John Bunyan 
—identified himself so completely with his characters, made 
them so lifelike and so Spanish, that his unimaginative de- 
tractors may almost be excused for their belief that none save 
a Spaniard, at any rate no man who had never been in Spain, 
could write such a book as Gil Blas of Santillana. Father 
Juan d’[sta, a Spanish author, averred that Le Sage stole 
Gil Blas from a manuscript which he obtained from a nameless 
Andalusian lawyer. The Padre did a translation of the book 
(published in 1787), with alterations that were not improve- 
ments, and set forth in the title-page that “Gil Blas is now 
restored to its country and native language by a Spaniard who 
does not choose to have his nation trifled with.” After this the 
controversy waxed hotter and hotter. So much doubt prevailed 
on the subject, that in 1818 Count Frangois de Neufchateau 
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thought it necessary to read before the French Academy a 
dissertation, in which Le Sage’s claims to the authorship were 
examined and affirmed. The same year, Don Juan Antonio 
Florento, a Spanish exile living at Paris, read before the 
Academy another dissertation, in which he tried to prove that 
Gil Blas was the work of a Spaniard. This drew a reply from 
De Neufchateau, and shortly thereafter Florento published a 
rejoinder in the shape of a book, wherein he maintained that 
the novel was the work of a Spanish historian, De Solis, 
on the ground that there was living at the time of its 
production no man save De Solis by whom it could have 
been written. Others followed on the same side. Mr. A. H. 
Everett, in the North American Review for October, 1827, and 
an anonymous writer in the June number of Blachkwood's 
Magazine for 1844, both defended the theory invented by Don 
Juan Florento. Like Florento himself, these critics saw in 
Le Sage’s very exactness, in the truth of his descriptions, his 
intimate knowledge of the Castilian tongue, the manners and 
customs of Spain, and the geography of the Peninsula, proofs 
of the fraud which they alleged he had perpetrated. If he had 
got up his subject with less care, and written with less precision, 
he would have had fewer detractors, and no serious attempt 
would have been made to call his good-faith in question, or cast 
aslur on his reputation. But, after all, these adverse criticisms 
are the highest compliments to Le Sage’s skill. The novelist 
who, knowing a cuuntry and its people only from books, can 
describe them so faithfully as to make the very natives believe 
that he is one of them, must be a veritable master of his craft, 
a genius of the highest order. And this is uot alone the opinion of 
the vast majority of critics, but the verdict of many generations 
of readers. Among the scholars and men of letters cited by Mr. 
van Laun who have expressed their admiration of Le Sage’s 
genius and their belief in the originality of (il Blas, are Scott, 
Ticknor, Franceson (the German author), and Saintsbury. In 
fact, the controversy may now be regarded as closed. The 
idea of imputing the authorship of Gil Blas to De Solis seems 
no less absurd than that of imputing the authorship of Hantlet 
and Othello to Bacon. 

As to the way in which Le Sage came by his wonderful 
kaowledge of the Iberian Peninsula and its inhabitants, we are 
left in no doubt. Before beginning to write his book, he read up 
his subject. He tried, as Mr. van Laun puts it, “to assimilate 
himself with the natives, and by dint of reading and studying, 
become, as it were, bone of their bone, and flesh of their flesh.’’ 
Mr. van Laun gives a list of books of travel in Spain, and 
descriptions of the different kingdoms, provinces, and towns of 
the monarchy that were in existence before the appearance of 
the first two volumes of Gil Blas in 1715, which there is every 
reason to believe—judging from the internal evidence of the 
book itself—that the author consulted and utilised. At the 
same time, Le Sage, like Shakespeare, Boccaccio, Charles Reade, 
and many other writers, was so far a plagiarist that he never 
hesitated to borrow whatsoever he could turn to good account. 
We say a good many writers advisedly. We might go further, and 
say the great majority,—the difference between the shining 
lights and the lesser luminaries being that while the former are 
found out, the latter are not. A thousand keen and eager eyes 
are ready to detect spots in the sun, but nobody thinks it worth 
while to point out the faults of a farthing candle. If a writer 
of the stamp of Le Sage or Cervantes, George Eliot or Charles 
Reade, borrows an incident or appropriates an idea, the fact is 
proclaimed on the house tops; but a caterer for Mudie, or a 
client of the enterprising gentleman who calls himself a purveyor 
of fiction, may annex a whole library without anybody being the 
wiser. It is sometimes an advantage to be “ beneath criticism.” 

We cannot more fitly conclude our notice of a book which is 
so creditable to the enterprise of the publisher and the scholar- 
ship of the translator, than by reproducing Mr. van Laun's 
brief but pithy analysis of Le Sage’s powers, and the idiosyncrasy 
of his most celebrated creation : — 

* French humour seems in general to tend either to harden into 
the grim and sardonic, or to effervesce into sparkling levity. But 
Le Sage’s humour has body as well as_ brightness, breadth and 
geniality as well as shrewdness and point. He thus displays 
qualities which we are inclined to think peculiarly characteristic of 
English humourists—a fact to which the popularity of bis work in 
this country may be in a measure attributed...... Le Sage 
possesses the art of describing, in a fresh, pure, and simple style, that 
which is not pure, and of touching the evils of his time lightly, but 
always on the weak spot. Gil Blas tells his own adventures and 
relates his illusions, his struggles, his failures, and successes, with 
unimpaired cheerfulness and good-humoured philosophy. He dilates 





and reflects on all he sees, and exercises his wit as well on hig own 
history as on the actions of the persons among whom he lives, His 
narrative is simple and drawn from the life; and yet there is hard] 

a picture which does not aim at satirising the folly of mankind 
Gil Blas spares nothing and nobody, and even his own shortcomings 
are exposed with sparkling drollery and vengeful frankness, then 
he gives himself credit—and others as well—for the upwellings of 
better nature. He is atrue type of man, kindly disposed and not 
evil-intentioned, but withal weak in the flesh and unable always to 
resist temptation, even whilst he knows that he will repent of it 
afterwards.” 


MR. CARNEGIE ON THE UNITED STATES* 
Tuk title shows that this book is somewhat aggressive in tone, 
Mr. Carnegie is a living example of the truth of Aristotle's 
remark that it makes an incredible difference when you calla 
thing your own. Mr. Carnegie is an American citizen, and he 
has therefore taken the American eagle under his protection, 
and therefore the American eagle is the cock of the world’s 
walk, But he was also born a British subject, and therefore, as 
he first saw the light in the British lion’s den, he pats the 
British lion on the back; and though he regards him as no 
match for the American eagle, yet he looks upon him as the 
king of the rest of creation. The American eagle screams and 
the British lion roars through the throat of Mr. Carnegie as 
they never screamed or roared before in print, outside the 
leading articles of newspapers when there was a war to 
the fore. The British lion roars you, however, as gently 
as a sucking-dove compared to the scream of the American 
eagle. He merely walks the earth daintily, as he has 
a good many thorns in his feet. The American eagle 
soars supreme ia the empyrean. At the same time, much 
as the American eagle and the British lion may grate on 
the ordinary reader, there is no doubt that Mr. Carnegie has 
provided a most readable summary of the present condition of 
the United States, and some striking instances and reflections 
on the superiority of democratic institutions. Every one knows 
that the material progress of America has been ‘ wonderful, and 
yet again wonderful, and so past all whooping.” Such instances 
as the growth of Chicago, Pittsburg, and San Francisco, or even 
as the growth of Duluth from a population of 2,500 in 1875 
to 18,000 in 1884, are not, however, confined to the States, or 
even to America, but have been surpassed in the North-West 
of Canada, in Australia, and New Zealand. Even in poor old 
Britain, as Mr, Carnegie, with Scotch provincialism, persists 
in calling England, at Barrow-in-Furness and Middlesborough, 
and elsewhere, striking transformation-scenes have taken place 
under the spell of a new industry; and even the sleepy East— 
as at Bombay, and Rangoon, and Hong Kong—can show how 
cities can grow like mushrooms, though democracy does not 
prevail. In point of fact, indeed, the growth of the States is 
not in the least due to democracy, merely considered as a form of 
government. If it is due solely to democracy, why did similar 
growths take place at Hong Kong and Rangoon, and why did 
they not take place in the United States until after 1850, and 
why did they not, and do they not, take place in an ancient 
democracy like Switzerland? Boundless land or infinite possi- 
bilities of commerce attracting numberless immigrants under 
settled laws, are the cause alike in Australia, America, and the 
East. As Mr. Carnegie himself admits when he is engaged in 
patting the British lion, the Britisher is even more successful 
than the native American at going out and possessing the land 
and multiplying. Indeed, he does the most of it even in the 
States, and it is he alone who does it in Australia and North-West 
Canada; and it is his rule that renders it possible for the Burman 
or the Chinaman in Rangoon or Hong Kong. The cause of 
growth is not so much “triamphant democracy ” and equality, 
which rather produce contentment, but the discontent caused 
by the democratic spirit working under worn-out aristocratic 
forms in social and political affairs, and particularly in regard 
to land, which, to the loss of the country at home, sends 
out American and Australian Colonists, Shanghai traders, and 
Indian Civil Servants. The relics of feudalism which are a bar 
to the progress of the English at home, are the cause of the 
rush and the progress of Englishmen abroad. That this is so, 
seems to be supported by the example of Germany. The 
Germans, having become a nation, instead of a bundle of 
States, are now beginning to kick against the pricks. 
Already the Teutonic stream of colonisation is flowing 
to the States in almost as great volume, as Mr. Carnegie 
shows us, as that of Irish emigration, and it will soon surpass 





[| * Triumphant Democracy. By Andrew Carnegie, London : Sampson Low and Co. 
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it. In point of fact, too, the relative progress of the Australian 
Colonies is far more surprising than that of the States. From 
1830 to 1881, the States have grown from 13 millions to 56 
millions, or more than quadrupled. But in the same period, 
England and Wales have grown from 13? millions to 26 
millions ; while New South Wales grew from 40,000 to more 
than three-quarters of a million, multiplying itself eighteen 
times; New Zealand, from 26,000 in 1851 to half a million 
in 1881, multiplying itself nineteen times; Victoria, from 
924 in 1836 to 860,000 in 1881, multiplying itself 3,839 
times ; and Canada, which Mr. Carnegie loses no opportunity of 
sneering at as a poor, stagnant place, grew from 600,000 to 43 
millions, or more than sevenfold, its rate of growth being, there- 
fore, nearly twice as great as that of the go-ahead States ; while 
since 1881, its rate has been largely augmented by the rush 
of population to the North-West. It is perfectly obvious, 
therefore, that the mere form of government has very little to 
do with the expansion of the States, since the same expansion 
has been going on in poor, Monarchical England, and a greater 
expansion in poor, old, slow Canada and Colonial Australia. 
Still, after all is said as to causes and comparisons, the 
startling facts which Mr. Carnegie has put together with 
admirable skill remain, and they show the most wonderful 
growth of population in a single State, coupled with a still more 
wonderful development of material and intellectual wealth, that 
the world has ever seen. ‘Lhe English farmer has for some time 
realised that the States are the greatest agricultural community 
in the world, though he has hardly realised the stupendous total 
of the figures. Even in grain, while in 1880 the United 
Kingdom, with 12} million acres, produced 500 million 
bushels, and Russia, with 158 million acres, produced only 
1,500 million bushels, the States, with 118 million acres, 
produced over 2,500 million bushels. In 1860, the States 
exported wheat and flour worth seven millions. In 1880, 
they exported 38 millions’ worth, of which we alone took 35 
millions’ worth. But Mr. Carnegie claims that besides the greatest 
agricultural country, the States are the greatest manufacturing 
and mining nation in the world. With regard to manufactures, 
Mr. Carnegie’s figures are 1,100 millions’ worth in the States, as 
against 800 millions’ worth in this country. But he appears 
to include the product of flouring and grist mills, 100 millions’ 
worth, which have been already reckoned under the agricultural 
heading, and beef and pig killing and packing to the extent 
of two millions’ worth. Still, even in iron and steel, the 
States already ron us ‘hard, and will soon pass us. In steel 
alone, in 1881, they produced 1,374,000 tons, against 1,780,000 
tons in the United Kingdom; whereas in 1870 the figures 
were 64,000 tons, against 245,000 tons. In cotton, the total 
consumption in England was,—1870, 1,100 million pounds; 
1880, 1,404 million pounds; in the States,—1870, 53 million 
pounds; 1880, 961 million pounds. In the woollen industry, 
this country turned out 338 million pounds, valued at 
£46,000,000 ; the States, 320 million pounds, valued at 
£45,000,000. As to mining, there, of course, mere acreage tells 
even more than in any other production ; and the States produce 
more gold than Australia, more silver than Mexico and Peru, more 
copper than Chili or Spain, more lead than England or Spain. 
Besides this, the United States have 300,000 square miles of coal- 
field, against 12,000 in England. Moreover, the Pennsyl- 
vanian factories, it seems, use petroleum-gas, the product of petro- 
leum while in the earth, which requires only sinking for as you sink 
for a well, instead of coal, with an enormous saving in cost, and 
the getting rid of the pall of smoke which had made Pittsburg 
like Leeds or Sheffield. In the face of these enormous national 
advantages, spread over an area of 3,600,000 square miles (the 
whole of Europe being only 3,800,000 square miles), and ranging 
from the Arctic to the Torrid zone, it is not surprising that the 
United States’ industries should have flourished in spite of Pro- 
tection. The fact is that they enjoy in their own territory Free- 
trade far greater than we have ever enjoyed, or can ever enjoy, 
while we tax tea and beer and wine, even if all our products 
were admitted tax-free all over Europe. A single fact will 
illustrate the international and continental character of Ameri- 
can native industry. ‘“'The whole foreign commerce of this 
country is only one-sixth of the home commerce of the States.” 
Again, the tonnage of American ships engaged in foreign 
commerce was only 1} million tons, but the tonnage engaged 
in domestic commerce was 2? million tons; or in all, four 
million, against our seven million tons. It is facts like these 


by our Fair-traders in their foolish flutters about the prosperity 
of the States being due to Protection. If it had not been for 
Protection, we very much doubt whether by this time the Yankees 
would not have done the ocean carrying-trade of the world 
instead of us. In spite of Protective tariff, in spite, or rather 
because, of paying the highest wages, and so producing the 
most efficient workmen in the world, America has surpassed us 
in manufactures, because no Protection can have any appre- 
ciable effect on a State which enjoys absolute Free-trade over a 
continuous territory as large as Europe. We may expect the 
States to forge further and further abead. They are not 
burdened with an enormous unproductive expenditure on their 
Army and Navy; or with the cost of a Court; while their 
National Debt is less than half our own. They enjoy absolute 
self-government and local government not only in different 
States, but in each town and in every rural district in the 
country. They spend eighteen millions a year on education, 
while we spend seven; and their educational endowments for 
higher education, besides the vast amounts of State money 
spent upon it, grow at the rate of over a million a year, 
or considerably more than the yearly value of the total 
educational endowments dealt with by the Charity Com- 
missioners. In face of facts like these, it behoves us 
not to stifle our industries by resort to Protection, but to 
encourage them by reducing the imposts which still remain on 
food and non-intoxicating drinks; and not to insist on reducing 
the wages of industry, but to increase the efficiency of labour by 
giving secondary and technical education to our workmen and 
better homes, and relieving them from the burden of Jingo 
wars, and, in London at least, the wanton waste of public funds 
by civic functionaries. 


MR. LEFROY’S SONNETS.* 
Mr. Lerroy advances against the sentence which Horace pro- 
nounces on mediocres poet the modest plea that possibly “they 
may while away a vacant hour as legitimately and effectively as 
a second-rate biography or average novel.” It is a plea which 
the coluine, the booksellers’ shops (apparently, in Horace’s 
view, the ultimate court of appeal), practically do not admit. 
Their experience is that the public will not have their hours 
whiled away with second-rate verse. But Mr. Lefroy might 
have made a better claim for an audience. He is one of the 
writers of verse who may fairly hope to be reckoned hereafter, 
if they are not reckoned now, as a genuine minor poet,—a minor 
poet being defined as one who can do a little thing as well asa 
major poet can do a great one, who can write not a second- 
rate epic, but a first-rate ballad or sonnet. We cannot, indeed, 
say that the hundred sonnets of this volume, or, indeed, any 
of them, are actually first-rate. They stand obviously in need 
of a sterner censorship in the author, or in the circle which he 
has addressed, than he has hitherto received. A “kind recep- 
tion” given to “pamphlets locally printed,” to quote phrases 
from his preface, is apt to smooth over-much a young aspirant’s 
way to Parnassus. In quoting a fine sonnet given in Mr. 
Sharpe’s volume (Spectator, March 6th, 1886), we criticised 
sharply one unhappy word which sadly mars the effect of the 
whole. And now, looking through this volume, we find a 
frequent, almost invariable, recurrence of some similar blemish. 
What could be worse than the third line of the following ?— 
“The neighbour city has no sign to show 
Of all its grim machines that toil and pant, 
Except a sky that coal makes confidant,’’— 

or less suited to the dignity of the sonnet than the rhymes 
“he knows is” and “ flows is,” a3 answering to ‘ posies 2” 
Less conspicuous examples are the expressions “the fountain 
purled,” and “the Fates that are about us and coerce.” 
Fountains do not “purl,” a word peculiarly expressive of a 
very different sound from the splash of a fountain, and “coerce” 
used thus absolutely has a very awkward appearance. These 
instances give the impression that Mr. Lefroy has not the 
mastery over rhyme that is necessary for what he attempts. He 
follows the strict rule of the sonnet, using two quadruple and 
two triple rhymes, though he allows himself a certain license in 
the arrangement of the triplets. Now, in a language so poorly 
furnished as is ours with unimpeachable assonances (we cannot 
concede to Mr. Lefroy that a Londoner may rhyme “ dawn” 
and “ morn”), this is a very difficult metre; and some of the 
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best English sonnets have been constructed on an easier model. 
Mr. Charles Tennyson Turner, for instance, sometimes at least, 
uses nothing but double rhymes. We admit too, the advantage of 
the stricter rule, that the difficulty overcome gives a certain sense 
of satisfaction, which it is not very easy to analyse, but which 
is very real. But then, it must be really overcome. The feeling 
that a word has been put in for the sake of the rhyme is more 
absolutely destructive of a reader’s enjoyment than almost any- 
thing else. 

The Eehoes from Theocritus include the first thirty of Mr. 
Lefroy’s sonnets. They either give a general impresssion made 
by the Sicilian poet, or they amplify or paraphrase some 
particular passage. Here are examples of the two kinds, the 
second, founded on Idyl vii. (that which the old editions so 
absurdly call “ The Spring Wall”), is perhaps as well finished as 
anything in the volume :— 

“ DAPHNIS. 
When Daphnis comes adown the purple steep 
From out the rolling mists that wrap the dawn, 
Leaving aloft his crag-encradled sheep, 
Leaving the snares that vex the dappled fawn, 
He gives the signal for the flight of sleep, 
And hurls a windy blast from hunter’s horn 
At rose-hung lattices, whence maidens peep 
To glimpse the young glad herald of the morn. 
Then haply one will rise and bid him take 
A brimming draught of new-drawn milk a-foam ; 
Bat fleet his feet and fain; he will not break 
His patient fast at any place but home, 
Where his fond mother waits him with a cake 
And lucent honey dripping from the comb.” 


“ Ar THE FARM OF PHRASIDAMUS. 
Where elm and poplar branch to branch have grown, 
In cool, deep shade the shepherds take their rest 
On beds of fragrant vine-leaves newly strown, 
Till the great sun declineth in the west. 
From th rny thickets round, as if opprest 
By secret care, the ring-dove maketh moan ; 
With sudden cry from some remoter nest 
The nooning owlet hunts in dreams alone ; 
A merry noise the burnt cicalas make, 
While honeyed horns are droning everywhere ; 
The fruit-trees bend as though foredoomed to break 
With burden heavier than their strength can bear, 
And if the faintest zephyr seem to shake, 
Drop down an apple now, and now a pear.” 


In No. xix., Mr. Lefroy seems happily unconscious of what 
Theocritus really meant. 

In the “ Miscellaneous Sonnets,” Mr. Lefroy reaches, as one 
might expect,a higher level of thought; but his execution is 
more uneven. Sometimes he is adventurous enough to apply 
the sonnet to common themes, as “A Cricket-Bowler,” “A 
Football-Player.” These experiments are not very happy. He 
is at best when he gives us a subject taken from the lacryme 
rerum, but with a ray of sunshine, so to speak, shining 
through the rain. Here, for instance, is the second of two 
sonnets, entitled “In the Cloisters, Winchester College,” 
suggested by the sight of a boy’s grave-stone following on the 
thought— 


“‘ How broad the gulf which delving Time hath made 
Between those happy living and these dead.” 


“ Two things are ever with us, youth and death— 
The Faun that pipes, and Pluto unbeguiled ; 
From age to age still plays the eternal child, 
Nor heeds the eternal doom that followeth. 

Ah, precious days of unreflecting breath ! 

There lay (so might we fancy) one who smiled 
Throngh all life’s paradox unreconciled, 
Enjoying years the grown man squandereth. 
And if his latest hour was touched with pain, 
And some dim trouble crossed his childish brain, 
He knew no fear,—in death more blest than we. 
And now from God’s clear light he smiles again, 
Not ill-content his mortal part to see 

In such a spot, amid such company.” 


The eighth line is feeble, but the whole puts effectively into shape 
a thought that must have crossed many minds in such a place. 
And here is another of a kindred theme :— 


“Quem DI DILIGUNT. 
O kiss the almond-blossom on the rod! 
A thing has gone from us that could not stay. 
At least our sad eyes shall not see one day 
All baseness treading where all beauty trod. 
O kiss the almond-blossom on the rod ! 
For this our budding Hope is caught away 
From growth that is not other than decay 
To bloom eternal in the halls of God. 
And though of subtler grace we saw no sign, 
No glimmer from the yet unrisen star,— 
Full-orbed he broke upon the choir divine, 


| 
Round whose pale brows new lights of glory shine— 
The aureoles that were not and that are.” 
Mr. Lefroy has, we hope, a future before him; but there js much 
to be done before it is achieved. 


SERMONS BY A LAY HEAD-MASTER,.* 

Tuts volume is the first of its kind that has come in our way 
Volumes of sermons preached by lay re have h ca 
p ed by laymen we have had, but dig. 
courses delivered in a school chapel by a lay head-master are 
new tous. Apart from their intrinsic value, they havea special 
interest as bearing on a question that is being discussed now-a. 
days with a good deal of energy, and even asperity,—Should the 
head- masters of schools be clergymen or laymen ? Hitherto, the 
practice has been greatly in favour of the former ; and the habit 
of such appointments seems still to retain a strong hold on 
governing bodies. On the other hand, there is a strong feeling 
rising up against it, and it is even urged that Orders should 
be a disqualification. Parents, so far as they are not indifferent, 
are probably inclined to the clerical rather than the lay head- 
master, not from any particular preference for the clergyman over 
the layman, as because they like, however little they may believe 
themselves, that the teacher of their children should believe 
something ; and Orders give a quasi-guarautee for this which it is 
not easy to obtain in any other way. Mr. Almond, who is head- 
master of Loretto, gives in his preface an interesting account of 
the practice at his school in the matter of common worship. 
Two-thirds of his boys are Presbyterians, but they all attend the 
school services. ‘ These consist, on Sunday mornings, of a 
somewhat shortened form of the usual Sunday services of the 
Episcopal Churches of England and Scotland,—considerable 
latitude being exercised in the choice of Psalms and Lessons; 
and on Sunday evenings of a short liturgical service, compiled 
from various sources, without a sermon.” The “sermons are 
preached, not only by some of my colleagues—lay as well as 
clerical—and by myself, but occasionally by other laymen, 
and by clergy belonging to other Churches.” And he goes 
on to argue with much force on behalf of this system, 
urging that a common worship is a necessity unless the 
common life of a school is to be without one very important 
element. It is, of course, a question of the very greatest 
moment,—What is to be the character of the teaching given 
at this common worship? Mr. Almond answers it generally by 
saying :—‘‘It is clear that the teaching which boys receive at 
school must not tend to withdraw them from their parents’ 
churches at home or in after-life. And as I think that a head- 
master especially should speak his mind out to boys, this implies 
that the points of difference in question should not be regarded 
as of vital consequence by himself.” Practically, he answers 

it by the twenty sermons which are co«tained in this volume. 
Of course, there are parents whom this arrangement would 
not satisfy. They demand systematic dogmatic teaching for 
their children, and on one theory of religion, their demand is 
not only defensible, but necessary. But on what we may call, for 
convenience’ sake, the “ unsectarian ” theory, the order of things 
at Loretto seems to be exactly what is wanted. By “ unsec- 
tarian,” we do not mean a form of Christianity from which all 
distinctive doctrine has been removed. We do not know 
that such a form has ever been actually developed. If it 
were, it would be but a shapeless and valueless thing. To 
judge by these sermons, this is not what is attempted at Loretto. 
The teaching of the Apostles’ Creed underlies them, and is 
implied inthem. At the same time, the preacher does not 
attempt to assume the position of a teacher of theology. 
He assumes, so to speak, theology as a postulate, and 
finds in it the sanctions of his ethical teaching. The task 
of doing this, for which a religiously minded layman may, 
indeed, have some special advantage over his clerical brethren, 
he performs with great judgment and with a most satisfactory 
success. And he does it, also, in a way that makes his dis- 
courses suit the special needs of the hearers whom he addresses. 
As school sermons—as far as we can judge from the written 
letter—these discourses are excellent. The preacher does not 
disdain the aid of rhetoric, an aid always effective, but abso- 
lutely necessary when the attention of the young is to be 
attracted; but he avoids superfluous ornament and super- 
abundant illustrations. He speaks with something of the dis- 
tinction of oratory, but this does not hinder him from being 
simple and direct, from using plain language, and calling 


* Sermons by a Lay Head-Master, By Hely Hutchinson Almond, M.A. Edin- 
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things by their names, not by the periphrases without which 
some speakers seem unable to maintain the dignity of the 
pulpit. And he does not forget to address his hearers not only as | 
schoolboys, but as Englishmen, future citizens of a great Empire. | 
We may give as a specimen of Mr. Almond’s mauner an extract | 
in which he speaks very much, as it seems, to the purpose, and | 
in a way which all his audience must have been able to realise :— | 


“ Why, oh why, cannot there be a holy alliance between the athlete | 
and the Christian ? an alliance against the common enemies of | 
poth,—against intemperance, and indolence, and dissipation, and 
effeminacy, and wsthetic voluptuousness, and heartless cynicism, and 
all the unnatural and demoralising elements in our social life? Why 
will some take so narrow a view of the true aims of physical training, 
that they bound their horizon by the vision of prizes and athletic 
hononrs, not seeing that in themselves and by themselves these things 
are as worldly and as worthless as unsanctified wealth, or knowledge, 
or literature, or art P Why will others, again, who would not willingly 
preak any of God’s commandments, who would not pass a day with- 
out prayer, who believe and trust in a risen Saviour,—why will they 
not regard sedentary habits, and softness of living, and feebleness 
which might have been strength, and delicacy which might have 
been hardihood, as physical sins? Why will they not devote to the 
service of the kingdom of heaven blood as pure, limbs as supple, con- 
dition as fit, energies as buoyant, as if they were aspirants for a 
championship ? .... . . And if any of you in the far-distant future 
look at the photograph of those with whom you are at present asso- 
ciated here, will it not be a proud retrospect if you can single out 
this face and that as the boyish likeness of one who in after-life had 
presented unto God the full harvest, not only of his mental, but also 
of his physical powers ? if you can tell to your children’s children 
the story of a life, of one once perhaps as dear to you as Jonathan 
was to David, which battled with the sister fiends of drankenness and 
impurity in the slums of some great city? of another, who, by 
example and influence, aided possibly by the resources of inherited 
or well-gotten wealth, introduced the city clerk or artisan to a more 
wholesome and manly life, less prone to disease, less accessible to 
vice? or of another, who shall have carried the banner of the Cross 
to distant lands, and whose strong arm and iron will and earnest 
purpose shall have won Christian victories among ignorant natives 
and coarse British traders, which learning and charity and refinement 
cast in a feebler mould might have failed to gain? of others, who, 
gaining influence by their cultured strength, may have protected the 
life of some rough colony from the inroads of civilised effeminacy and 
vice, and leavened it with Christian grace, or may have spread the 
contagion of their vigour in crusading on behalf of some remedy or 
reform for the too artificial life of our own society ?” 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 
eee eee 

With its Jane number, the Scottish Church enters upon the second 
year of what promises to be a vigorous life. As this is in Scotland 
the specially ecclesiastical period of the year, the editor has given 
his readers an abundance—perhaps a surfeit—of timely papers, 
including ‘ Our Present Duty,” ‘“‘On Some Statements and Statistics 
of the Disestablishment Party,’ and “ Promotion in the Church.” 
We gather from the last, which is tersely written, that the abolition 
of patronage has not been an unmixed blessing, at all events to the 
licentiates of the Church of Scotland. Something like Mr. Schnadhorst’s 
system of government by committees has been introduced into the 
Church, and the writer of the article we have mentioned gives this 
advice :— The first thing is for committees chosen to recommend 
ministers to the congregations, to put all the applications they receive 
in the fire. In this way they will get rid of about 30 per cent. of their 
candidates, all .unfit and unsuccessful men, who apply at every 
vacancy, and who will never get a church though they should live to 
the age of Methuselah. They will save the dignity of needy ministers 
scrambling like ragged youths at a wedding to pick up coppers 
thrown out of a window, some of which are found to scorch their 
fingers.” Of the non-ecclesiastical papers, perhaps the best, or, at 
least, the most readable, is an admirable Auvergne landscape—in 
words. A new feature is to be found in this number of the Scottish 
Church in the shape of notices of books under the title of ‘‘ Current 
Literature.” They are evidently written bya critic who has both an 
eye and a mind of his own. 

The Chronicles of Lincluden. By William McDowall. (A. and C- 
Black, Edinburgh.)—This admirably—we might even say magnifi- 
cently—got-up book is as good evidence as has been recently afforded 
of the vitality of the antiquarian spirit in Scotland. The cosmo- 
politan tourist, especially if he be a Burns-worshipper, never fails to 
make a pilgrimage to certain picturesque ruins in the vicinity of the 
fine Border town of Dumfries, which were haunted by the poet 
while he lived there, and which are haunted still by the memories 
of even sadder tragedies than that of his life. These are 
the ruins of Lincluden Abbey and College, which played a 
quiet but not unimportant—and it is to be hoped chastening 
—part in the stormy history of the Border. It was founded some 
seven hundred years ago as an Abbey for female celibates, the 
founder, the pious but unfortunate Uchtred, being murdered by his 





own brother, After having served as an Abbey for about two 


| centuries and a half, a handsome church was added to it, and 


finally it developed into a College. In its latest character, Lincluden 
was mixed up with the fortunes of the Douglases, the Maxwells, 
the Johnstones, and other Border families. It is closely asso- 
ciated with that vendetta which resulted in the assassination of Sir 
James Johnstone by the ninth Lord Maxwell, and the beheading of 
the murderer in 1613, and which has been sung to more purpose 
than almost any other Border feud. At Lincluden College, also, was 
held in 1448, under the presidency of William, Earl Douglas, that 
assemblage of ‘all the Lords, Freeholders, and oldest Borderers of 
Scotland,” which established the code of Border Laws,—probably 
as remarkable an attempt as was ever made to introduce not 
only honour, but order among thieves. The story of Lin- 
cluden is the usual one of rise, decline, and fall; for over a 
century it has been more or less a ruin. But Lord Beaconsfield was 
never more prettily in the wrong than when he declared that “the 
Age of Ruins is past.’”’ That Age has only come; and Mr. McDowall’s 
handsome and well-written volame is a proof of this. He has been 
at great pains to investigate the history of Lincluden, both as a 
monastic and as a collegiate establishment, and he has given the facts 
he has either discovered or obtained confirmation of, the setting of a 
graceful and flowing narrative. Nor has Mr. McDowall—who is no Dry- 
as-dust, but obviously loves his subject and his district, and is steeped 
in the lore and the poetry of both—contented himself with doing justice 
to the romantic side of the Abbey. On the contrary, his volume is 
a valuable addition to the statistical and ecclesiastical history of 
Scotland; in it he gives details of the position of the Church of 
Rome on the Scotch Border, down to the amount of oatmeal which 
nourished the nuns and collegians of Lincluden while they pursued 
their melancholy studies. Altogether, this is a worthy sequel to the 
author’s “History of Dumfries,” one of the first and best works of 
a most valuable class. 


Windsor. By W. J. Loftie. (Seeley and Co.) —The chief attraction 
of this book lies naturally in the illustrations. These consist of 
twelve full-page pictures, all but the frontispiece (a reproduction 
in photogravure of Mr. Boehm’s statue of the Queen) being etchings 
by well-known hands, and about sixty vignettes. The fact that these 
have already appeared in the Portfolio speaks for them, and we need 
only say that among the etchings our own preference is for “ Windsor 
Castle from the Berkshire Shore,” by Mr. H. Railton, and among the 
vignettes those that refer to St. George’s Chapel. The letterpress of 
the volume, however, is of no small value. Mr. Loftie does a book 
of this kind about as well as it admits of being done. His account, 
both of the building and of its personal associations, is full of interest. 


An Tron-bound City. By John Augustus O’Shea. 2 vols. (Ward 
and Downey.)—Mr. O’Shea went through the siege of Paris from 
the beginning to the end, ate horseflesh, waited in a queue for 
his portion of bread, and did not always get it, took as near 
a sight as could be had of the fighting, watched the temper 
of the people; in fact, collected all the experiences that he 
could during five months of privation, hardship, and even 
danger. He was present in the besieged city in the capacity 
of correspondent of the Standard; but he does not tell us how 
far the present volumes reproduce the letters which appeared in that 
paper, or whether they are written de novo from the journal 
which he seems to have kept. That the book is as interesting 
as a romance need hardly be said. To be a witness of such scenes 
as occurred in the French capital during the winter of 1870-71, 
and at the same time to possess any kind of descriptive power, 
is to have a subject supplied on which it would be impossible 
to be dull. An interesting book, then, Mr. O’Shea could hardly fail 
to write; but he has done more. He has evidently a calm 
temper and a discriminating judgment. He describes what he 
saw and heard with admirable impartiality. He did not admire 
an Empire which had an Emile Ollivier for its Prime Minister, 
and a Le Boeuf for its military adviser; but he doubted whether 
there was any great improvement when the fortunes of Paris were 
committed to General Trochu. And while he is fully alive to the 
faults of the French, he does not spare the Germans. It is impos- 
sible to doubt, after reading what he tells us, that the bombardment 
was a bratal cruelty,—useless too, because it did not hasten the sur- 
render by a day. The besiegers fired on scientific collections, on 
schools, even on hospitals, and killed and wounded hundreds of harm- 
less people, even women and children, who had not even committed 
the crime of looking on at the fighting, but were going about their 
daily business. This is a contribution to history of, we should 
suppose, permanent value. 

A Reigning Favourite. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 
3 vols. (Ward and Downey.)—“ Society ’’ and the theatrical pro- 
fession supply the subject-matter of Mrs. Pender Cudlip’s new story. 
There is a professional beauty, who, finding her means fall short, and, 
being treated with a certain coldness by distinguished persons, takes 
to the stage, and has a successful career. This is the principal 
character. Such a character, of course, suggests a well-known 
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name. Though there is nothing particularly offensive, the supposed 
original will hardly be pleased. Nominally the post of heroine is 
filled by Iris Murray, successively lady-help to Mrs. Witherington 
(who is a caricature rather than a character), protégée of Miss 
Tremayne, who is a famoas actress, an actress on her own account, 
wife, firstly, of a certain villainous Captain Danby, and, secondly, of 
an equally admirable Sir Eric Ogilvie. It is with her story, her love- 
affairs, and her dramatic career that the novel is chiefly concerned, 
but its raison d’étre is clearly the professional beauty turned actress. 

EpvucaTioNAt Works AND Scuoot-Books.—We have received :— 
Handbook of the History of Philosophy, by E. B. Bax. (Bell and Sons.) 
Collignon’s Manual of Greek Archeology, translated by J. H. 
Wright. (Cassell and Co.) Kenilworth, abridged for the use of 
schools, with notes. (W. and R. Chambers.)-——Helps in English, a 
handbook for teachers and Government examinations, by A. Park. 
(A. G. Dawson.) ——Elements of the Theory of the Newtonian Poten- 
tial Function, by B. O. Peirce, Pn.D.—Outlines of Medivval and 
Modern History, by P. V. N. Myers, A.M.—Elementary Co-ordinate 
Geometry, by W. B. Smith, Ph.D. (Ginn and Co., Boston, U.S.A.) —— 
Common-Sense Euclid, Books I. and II. (Part 1), by the Rev. A. D. 
Capel, M.A. (J. Hughes). Translations from Cesar and Cicero, for 
Retranslation into Latin Prose, by H. M. Wilkins, M.A.—A new edition 
of Max Miiller’s Sanscrit Grammar for Beginners, translated and 
abridged by A. A. Macdonnell, M.A.—Beginnings in Book-keeping, by 
the Rev. J. Hunter, M.A.—A Manual of Mechanics, by T. M. Goodeve, 
M.A.—Standard IL. IIL., and IV. of the new Geographical Readers. 
—Asia and Africa, edited by F. W. Rudler, an addition to the 
“Geographical Reading Books” series. (Longmans, Green, and 
Co.) Arithmetic for Schoo's, by the Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A.— 
Trigonometry for Beginners, by tha Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A.—The Star 
Guide, by L. Clark and H. Sadler.—Livy: the Siege of Syracuse, 
adapted for the use of beginners by G. Richards, M.A., and A. 8. 
Walpole, M.A.; and Cicero’s Cat» Minor, edited by E. 8. Shuck- 
burgh, M.A., additions to the ‘ Elementary Classics” series. 
(Macmillan and Co.) The Wellington College French Evercise- Book, 
by A. J. Calais, B.L. (D. Nutt.) ——Euclid Revised, containing the 
essentials of the elements of plane geometry as given in the first six 
books, with additional propositions and exercises ; edited by R. C. J. 
Nixon, M.A. (Oxford Clarecdon Press.) A second edition, revised 
and enlarged, of Robson’s Geometrical Drawing. (Relfe Brothers.) 


























German Grammar, by G. J. R. Gliiuicke, B.A., and J. S. Phillpotts, | 
M.A.—Electricity, treated experimentally for the use of schools and 


— by L. Cummin g, M.A.—A second and revised edition of 


Sharp’s Evercises in French Syntax.—Scott’s Marmion, edited by 
F, S. Arnold, M.A., an addition to the “ English School Clasgicg” 
series. (Rivingtons.)——A Golden Thread for Very Young Children, a 
course of lessons, by E. H. Pitcairn. (Skeffington and Son.) —4,, 
Intermediate Physical and Descriptive Geography, an addition to the 
“ Geographical Series.’ (E. Stanford.) A New Easy Latin Primer, 
by the Rev. E. Fowle. (Swan Sonnenschein, Le Bas, and Lowrey. Soi 
Les Misérables, Principaux Episodes de, edited by J. Boille, B.A.— 
Chateanbriand’s Voyage en Amérique, edited by L. Delbos, an 
addition to the ‘‘ French Classics” series. (Williams and Norgate.) 





[*4* In the notice of Until the Day Breaks, in the Spectator of 
May 22nd, “ Mrs. Sperder’’ was, by an error, named as the writer 
of the story, instead of ‘ Miss mpenman;” author of ‘ incase &e.] 
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HE GOVERNORS of HULME’S 
CHARITY will proceed in the early antumn to 
ELECT a HEAD MASTER for the Hulme Boys’ 
Grammar Sch: ol, now in course of erection near 
Alexandra Park, Manckester, The School is for 4'0 
boys, between the ages of 7 and 16, and chiefly, if not 
entirely, day scholars. The fees are by the scheme to 
be fixed at not less than £5 nor more than £10 a year. 
Extra fees are payable for Greck and p actical in- 
struction in Natural Sec’ences. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions will be founded, The Head Master must 
be a Graduate of som» University in the United King- 
dom, His salary will be £150 a year, besides capita- 
tion fee of not less than £2 nor more than £4 Cop’es 
of the scheme may be obtained from Mr. T. C. Davies 
Colley, 8 John Dalton Street, Manchester.—Appiica- 
tions, stiting age and experience, accompanied with 
25 printed copies of testimonia's, must be sent to Mr. 
COLLEY on or before June 30th, 1836. N.B.—It is 
requested that copies of not more than eizht testi- 
mouials he forw: wrded by any applica’ it. 
UEEN’S COLLEG E, “LONDON 
(ior LADIES). 

The PROFESSORSHIP of ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY is VACANT. Information as to the duties 
and emiluments of the Profes:orship may he ob- 
tained from the SECRETARY, 43 ani 45 Harley 
Street, W. 

Ap pli cations to be sent in on or before Saturday, 
June 5th. 


HE Council of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC 

DAY-SCHOOL COMPANY, Limited, will shortly 
APPOINT HEAD MISTRESSES for their BATH, 
BLACKHEATH, and SOUr'H HAMPSTEAD HIGH 
SCHULOLS, 

Salary in each case, £250 per annum, besides capita- 
tion fee. 

Applications must be sent, not later than June 13th 
next, to the SECRETARY of the Company, 21 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, London, 8.W., from whom further 
information may be had. 





MErcuant TAYLORS’ 
SCHOOL, E.C. 





JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 1886, 

There will be an EXAMINATION in JUNE, 1886, 
for SIX “ JUNIOR SCHOLARSAIPS,” each of the 
annual value of £15, tenable at the School for Two 
Years, or until) election to a Senior Scholarsh'p, open 
to all Boys under 14, on June 11th, 1886, who shall be 
already in the School, or who, not being already in 





the School, shall be nominated to compete by a 
Member «f the Court of the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company. 

The Examination will be held at Merchant Taylors’ ! 
School on June 16th and 17th, from 9.3) to 4.30 

Further information my be obtained from the 
SCHOOL SECRETARY, Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Charterhouse Square, E C.,to whom the names of a'l 
Candi lates should be sent on or be’ore June 11th, 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

in WATER-COLOUR3S.—The HUNDRED and 

FIFTH EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 5 Pali Mall East, 

from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s, Illustrated Catalogue, Ls. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—CHROMO- 
LITHOGRAPHS from Frescces and otker 
Paintings by Ancient Masters, Italian, Flemish, and 
German, are on sale at lower prices to members, and 
at higher to strangers. Catalogues and all other 
information will be sent gratis on application. 

A donation of at least £1 1s to the Copying Fund 
entitles to all privileges of members! ip. 

DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 

Office of the Arendal Society, 19 St. James's Str ect, 

AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

An EXAMINATION will be HELD at the 
COLLEGE on AUGUST 4th, 5th, and 6th, -1886, for 
the award of TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 
£30 each, tenable for three years, offered by the 
Clothworkers’ Company, and by G. E. Poster, Esq. 
Candidates must be under the age of 17 on August 
6th, 1886. 

The College Charges, £84 per annum, cover all 
expenses for Bard (including an Extra Term in the 
long vacation, and washing) and Tuition, includ ng 
University Fees. 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.— SEVEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS, = least, will be OFFERED 

for COMPECITION in JULY. —Apply to the Rev. 
the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 


Head Master —G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A., 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

Second Master --Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A. 

High-class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern sides Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 
gymnasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket-field., 
Valuable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni- 
versities. 


IPBLAND RAILWAY. 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1886. 


TOURIST pe gg will be issued from JUNE ist 
to OCTOBER 30th, 

For particulars, see ccna Tables and Programme:, 
issued by the Company. JOHN NOBLE, 

Derby, May, 1836. General Manager. 











(yieistiax EVIDENCE SOCIRTY. 


The ANNUAL I MEETING 
will be held at 


EXETER (Lower) HAL, Strand, 
On MONDAY NEX 2 Said 3lst, 1886, 
at 23) 


! Cuarrman —Right Hon. tho I the Earl of CARNARVON. 
SPEAKERS. 
Samuel MVorley, Esq., Right Rev. Bishop Titcom», 
D.D., Rev. Principal Cave, B.A, Rev. Pro‘essor 
Eluslie, M.4., Rev. J. F. Kitto, MA. Rev. C. J. 
Rid; veway, M.A., and = 
No T ckets required. 
Offices—128 BUCKINGHAM sTREET, Strand, W.C 


GRAND BAZAAK in AID of the 

NEW BUILDING of theGREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, about to be erected in the 
Holloway Road, will be held at the RIDING SCHOOL, 
Knightsbridge Barracks (by kind permission of 
Colonel Milne-Ho:ne and the Officers of the Royal 
Horse Guards), on Mav 31st and June Ist and 2nd. 

On MONDAY, May 3lst, at 120’clock noon, H.R H. 
Princess CHRISTIAN of SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 
has graciously consented to OPEN the BAZAAR, at 
the Riding School, Knightsbridge Barracks, in aid of 
the Great Northern Central Hospital. 

The LORD MAYOR an! the LADY MAYORFS4, 
with the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, will 
attend at the opening ceremony. 

Adwission, 53 from 12 to 5 p.m.; 2s 6d from 5 to 


7.30 p.m. : Ba 
COLLEGE.—SIX 





ADLEY 
SCHOLARSHIPS in JUNE, 1886. Four of 
£50, one of £39, one of £20, tenable for four years, 
Candidates to be under 14 on January 1st, 1886.—For 
farther particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, 


Radley College, Abingdon. 
AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norw‘ch High School, 
has a very confortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIKLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. Terms 
on application. Highest references to parents of past 
sone present Pupils.—Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzer- 
and. 








“Dimness of Sight and Blindness 1s frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Benes 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &e. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 





St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 'THE WEEK. 


——@~———. 

ictor and Prince George, Cruise of H.M.S. ‘ Bacchante’ (Macmillan) 52/6 

Albert Th). Waits TROON, Ol OO ao .eisscs ccses-coseneccsescsssensvesacnesens (Triibner) 7/6 
psoas (J.), International Encyclopaedia of Surgery, Vol. VI. (Macmillan) 31/6 
As dry (H.), Paucula, Latin Syntax Rules, 12m0.............c.cseeeeeee (Rivington) 1/6 
Souk (W. H.), Cypress Beach, Cr 8V0_ .......ceeeeseeceeseeseeeesces (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
= n-Powell (B. H.), Creation «nd its Recor’, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
a (H de), Cesar Birot'ead, cr 8V0 .......s secs cecstcenseseseeesees (Routledge) 3/6 
partlett (E. 'f.), Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian, Vol.I., cr 8vo (J. Clarke) 7/6 
Bonwick (J.), The British Colonies, er SO ca cascchsceavenescaaddsuaes (S. Low & Co.) 5/0 





waband (Lond. Lit. Soe) 2, 


d other Poems, cr 8vo ........ 
Brentley ihe “(Home Words Office) 2/6 


Bullock (C.), The Queen’s Resolve, royal 8vo 




















-), Wayside Songs, 16m0 .................scseseseeseeenes (Wes. Conf. Office) 2/ 
bh F), Principles of Pianoforte Playing, roy 8vo ...... (W. Reeves) 10/6 
Croxford (F.), At Home, Farm Poems, cr 8v0 ..............000 (Lond. Lit. Soc.) 2/6 
Dent (H. C.), A Year in Brazil, 80 ..............0.00-5 ..(C. K. Paul & Co.) 18/0 
De Teissier ,G. F.), Miscellaneous Poems, i2mo........ (C E. Paul & Co.) 4/0 
Ebstein (W.), Nature and Treatment of Gout, cr 8V0 ..............008 (Bailliére) 3/6 
Edward the Con‘essor : a Drama, 12mo .............+.+ esd cen ayusauehe-nenes (Wyman) 2/6 
Freeman (E. A.), Greater Greece, cr 8V0 ..........-+.+4 ---(Macmillan) 3/6 
Gerard (W.), The Vis‘on, and other Poems, cr 8vo .... AF, V. White) 36 
Gowans (J.), Edinburgh and its Neighbourhood, roy 8vo Cc. 12/6 
Graham (W.), One-Pound Note in Rise, &., of Banking, 7/6 
Hall (H. $.). Al: ebraical Exercises, cr 8v0 ove 26 
Ham (C. H.), Manual of Training, cr 8vo ... 6/0 
Hardy (A. S), Wind of Destiny. 2 vols. cr 8vo... 12/0 
Harley (‘T.), Southward Ho! 12mo ................+ AS. Low & Co.) 5/0 
Hunerfanth (G.). Habitual Constipation cr 8vo ..... ...(Tritbner) 3/6 
Hutchinson (.), Diary and Letters of Vol. II., 8vo ..... (Macmillan) 16/0 
Jessett (F. B.), On Cancer of the Mouth, Xc., cr 8vo .. . (Churchill) 7/6 
Jones (5. P.', Sermons and Sayings, cr 8vo ............. ..(Dickinson) 2/6 
Kapp (G.), Electric Transmission of Energy. cr 8vo eiseeeee ereerenees (Whitaker) 7/3 
Kempis, Imitation of Christ, illustrated by L. Flaming, &c. ...(J. C. Nimmo) 21/0 
King Arthur, not a Love Story, Cr 8V0 .....ceececeeceseeetetteeee oe (Macmillan) 6/0 





..(Williams & Norgate) 106 
... (Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
ey (Simpkin & Co.) 2/0 
.(Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
sabaanticcsnaeaes Macmillan) 1/6 
andaca (Macmillan) 6/9 


“nighton (W ), Struggles for Life, 8vo........ 
focert Whe Power of Gold, 2 vols. cr 8vo . 
Landerdale (E. M.), Tivoli, a Novel, cr 8vo ........ 
Lloyd (J.), The Book of Joshua, cr 8vo ........ 
Lucian Extracts, edited by J. Bond, 18mo 
Macmillan (H.), The Olive Leaf, cr 8vo ... 



















Minto (W.), The Crack cf Doom, 3 v>!s. cr Svo (W. Blackwood) 25/6 
Moberly (G.), Parochial Sermons, cr 8v0......... ...... a0ssereseenersens 4 (Rivington) 7 6 
Moxly (J. H.S.), Account of a West Indian Sanatorium,cr 8vo(S. Low&Co) 3 6 
Newman (R. A.), Home Nursing, cr 8vo (Chambers) 1/6 
Palmer (E. H.), Oriental Penmanship, 4to ..... ..(W. H. Allen) 12/6 
Ponton (J. E.), The Curate’s Wife, 2 vols. Cr 8V0.......c0.cccseeeecereeees (Redway) 21/0 
Parkman (F.), Count Frontenac, cr 8V0 ........6..sceeceecseeeeeetseeees . (Macmillan) 7/6 
Pattinson (E.), Children’s Tears, cr 8vo . ...(Lond, Lit. Soe.) 2/6 
Philips (F. €.), Social Vicissituces, cr 8V0 ........:..6eeeeceeee (Ward & Downey) 6/0 
Pratt (A.), Flowering Plants of Great Britain, 3 vols. 8vo ............... (Warne) 42/0 
Sandys (R. H.), Egeus, and other Poems, l2mo ... ........... (C. K. Paul & Co ) 36 
Sargant (C. H.), Ground Rents, &., cr 8vo ...... sanuecgeaxexaasan (Sonnenschein) 2/0 


Schopenhauer (A.), The World as Will and Idea, .s+--eeee(Trtibner) 50/0 
Sevorg (L. E.), Through Cloud and Sunshine, cr 8vo .........(Lond. Lit. Soc.) 3/6 
Shakespeare's ‘‘ Julius Caesar,” edited oy H. C. Beeching, 12mo...(Rivington) 1/6 
Skey (L. C.), The Perfect Day, l2mo (skeffington) 20 
BD HUE, II, GI vaccines ccsccsccossconsnatttcunvoncnesssannveaucnsns (Triibner) 30/0 
Stamford (H.), The Otwoy’s Child, 8vo....... 
Swete (H.), Walter Ellithorne, cr 8vo ..... 
Swinburne (A. C.), Miscellanies, cr 8v0 ............... we 





Wy 
(Chatto & Windus) 120 







Taubatu-n-Nasuh, of Maulir Haji H fiz, Nazir, 8vo ............... (W. H. Allen) 12/6 
Thomson (W.), Algebra for Schools, cr 8vo ...... <henpihtabieio tienda (3. Low & Co.) 6/0 
Trouessart (EK. L.), Microbes, Ferments, &z., cr 8vo ......... (C. K. Panl& Co.) 5/0 
Willis, Architecural History of University of Cambridge (Camb. Univ. Press)126/0 
Winter (J. S.), Army Society, cr 8V0........0....0008 Padanexcavs cendavenens (F. V. White) 6/0 
Woolson (C.), East Angels, cr 8vo......... (S. Low & Co.) 60 
Wright (T.), The Town of Cowper, cr 8vo. ..(S. Low & Co.) 6/0 
Young Marquise, the, by “* Manus,’’ Cr 8VO ...........cceeceeeee seers (Sonnenschein) 6/0 





“ 9) ‘* LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND CHINTZ. 
L | B E R T Y “LIBERTY” VELVETEEN, 
‘IN ARTISTIC AND RARE COLOURS, 
ART 
« LIBE ” ART FURNISHI CATALOGUE, 
F A B R | Cc S . Geutanaine 12 Coloured Plates, Post FREE. 


PRICE 4S 9D PER YARD, 
New Patrerns Post FREE. fy Bec pease } REGENT STREET, W. 





PATTERNS Post FREE, 





| IN ALL WOODS OR PAINTED, 


HINDLEY’S | ne 


From 24s to £100, 
WO Oo D | Illustrated price list on application. 


| ces 


C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
MANTELS. | 290 to 294 48 OXFORD STREET, W. 





| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
| Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 


 eaaeonaaaila B. HUNTER, M.D., and G. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SM EDLEY’S | TENNANT, M.B. 
Turk'sk, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
| Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
MATLOCK. | Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


HOWARD'S | PATENTEES AND THE ORIGINAL 
| ENGLISH MANUFACTURERS. 
PARQU ET | Prices, From 4d PER Foor. 
| 
FLOORS. | 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is the best 


TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the only genuine. 





WAREROOMS, 
25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W. 


ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 





By Prince Albert Victor and Prince George of Wales. 


The Cru.se of H.fA,S. 
‘BACCHANTE, 1879-1882. 


Compiled from the Journals, Letters, and Note-Books of 


PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR AND PRINCE 


GEORGE OF WALES. 
With Additions by the 
Rev. JOHN NEALE 


C.non of Windsor, 


DALTON, 


With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 52s 6d. 
(Ready on Tuesday neat, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


| HOW TO USE OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE 
THEM FROM INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Special Information about Spectacles. Third Edition. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.MS, &c. 
With 54 Illustrations, price 1s; cloth, ls 6d. 
OUR EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRS? EDITION.— 
*** How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
| thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘ Gives many 
a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and wish to 
E Y E S preserve it, and gives the advice of au oculist to those obliged 
* ' to wear spectacles.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
| CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
and all Booksellers. 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 
Strand, London, W.C. 


LADIES! 
WRITE FOR BOX Of PATTERNS, post free. 
The ‘DAILY NEWS” says: 
““ENGLISHWOMEN no longer need to patronise the pro- 
duce of foreign looms, so far as Woollen Textures are concerned. 
England has in some instances outstepped the competitors who 
were some years ago ahead of her. The 


DARLINGTON CGROSS-WARP 
SERGES 


are an instance of this. The texture is as soft and refined as 
OUR anything we have had from abroad, and the union of warmth 

to lightness, so necessary to health, is in these materials 

brought to perfection. The fineness of the woul of which they 

are composed—English wool, be it understood—imparts to the 
OwN serges the admirable quality of draping in those soft folds now 
so essential from the voint of view of fashion.’’ 

TO BE HAD IN ALL THE NEWEST COLOURINGS, AND 
PATTERNS OF ALL THE DIFFERENT QUALITIES 
ARE SENT ON APPROBATION, POST FREE. 
Purchases of £1, carriage paid to any railway station in 
Great Britain. 

Any quantity cut, at wholesale price (10}d to 33 per yard). 
HENRY PEASE and CO.’s SUCCESSORS, 

SPINNERS and MANUFACTURERS, The Mills, DARLINGTON, Rstd. 1752. 


FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


By reason of an improved method of caption, by which dilution is 
avoided, FRIEDRICHSHALL WATER will be found now to be of 
CONSIDERABLY GREATER STRENGTH and EFFICACY than 
heretofore. 





DIRECT. 


FROM 


MILLS. 














The ordinary dose is a large wireglassful (4 ounces), taken fasting. Most 
efficacious and more acceptable to the palate when heated or mixed with an 
equal quantity of very hot water. 

“Tknow nothing at ali equal to Friedrichshall. The LONGER it is taken, the 
SMALLER is the quantity necessary to effect the purpose,” 

Sir Henry Tuompson, F.R.C.S. Lond. 


APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TAPLE WATERS.” 
FREE DELIVERY in LONDON and TWELVE MILES ROUND. 
ORDERS for the COUNTRY are executed at LONDON PRICES from the 
nearest Depét, namely, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, or GOOLE, thus 
effecting a great saving of carriage. 
Address: The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Ld., 
_19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, SW. __ 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


. All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and CO,’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


application to 
E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 

“Is as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver 
Oil can be.” —Lancet, 

‘*Has almost the delicacy of salad 
oil,’’—British Medical Journal, 

“ No nauseous eructations follow after 
it is swallowed.” —Medical Press. 

Sold ONLY in capsuled bottles, at 
1s 4d, 23 6d, 43 9d, and 9s, f 
Chemists everywhere, 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
“ PERFECTED ” 


COD LIVER OIL. 
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Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 36. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for JUNE. 
ConTENTS. 


Jess. By H. Rider Haggard, Author of “King 
Solomon’s Mines,” &e. | Chap. 4. Bessie is Asked 
in Marriaze.—Chap. 5. Dreams are Foolishness.— 


Chap. 6. The Storm Breaks, 
Cas’aALTY CORNER. 
THE WINGHAM CASE, 
Bors’ Biunprrs, 
TraiTors’ HI. 


Courr Roya. By the Author of “ John Herring,” 
“*Mehalah,” &c. Chap. 57. Re'ease.—Chap. 58, 
The Last of the Ems Water.—Chap. 59. Without a 
Watch-Dog.—Chap., 60. Two Pictures. Illustrated 
by G. du Maurier. 


London: Smirn, ELpEr, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 848, JUNE, 1886, 28 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Sarracinesca, By F. Marion Crawford. Chaps. 4-6. 
Sir THRODORE MARTIN’s SECOND Part oF ‘“ Faust.” 


FRENCH EXAMINERS UNDER THE CIVIL SERVICE. By 
H. E, H. Jerningham. 


THE Crack oF Doom.—Conclusion. 
Inpian ARMS. 


Joun Gwitiim, Rovce Crorx PURSUIVANT-AT-ARMS, 
By F. R. Oliphant. 


Heavy Po.iricat CLoups :—Moral Degeneracy : who 
is its Author ?—Consequences of the Foregoing— 
Irish Loyalists of some Account once more—The 
Quality of Ireland’s Hatred—Our Last Word: on 
the Possible Paulo-post Future. 


Witiiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


/ om 


1, A BacHELoR’s BLUNDER. 
be continued.) 
2. Linpsay Gorpon’s Toms, 
3. A Court CHAPLAIN. 
4. Kine Lazarus. 
5. Mrs, VERRINDER. 
6. BRETON LEGENDS. 
7. A Rurnep Liprary. 
8. To MILLICENT, FROM AMERICA, 
9. An OLD Story. 
10. From LEIcesTerR SQuaRE TO COVENT GARDEN. 
11. Gustave Dore. 
12. Paston Carew, MILLIONAIRE AND MIsER. By 
Mrs. Lynn Lynton. (To be continued.) 


RicHarD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
Conrents FoR JUNE, 1886. 


By W. E. Norris. (To 





pee FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 


JUNE. 
Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT. 
CONTENTS. 
State PurcuasE or Rartways. By Charles Waring. 
GEORGE MEREDITH'S NOVELS. By W. L. Courtney, 


M.A. 

THE -~ or AMERICAN FISHERIES QUESTION. By W. 
Boyd. 

PiIcTURES IN LONDON AND Paris. By Theodore Child. 

BENNDORFF’S TRAVELS IN LYCIA AND CaARIA, By 
Walter Copland Perry. 

A PLEA FOR THE PLAYWRIGHT. 

FemaLe LaBour IN THE Nati TRADE, By Ada 
Heather Bigg. 

Eron Wortuirs. By Walter Herries Pollock. 

Is MEDICINE A PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE? By Morell 
Mackenzie, M.D. 

THE PROSPECTS OF THE COMING ELECTION. 

InisH INTERESTS. By J. Townsend Trench, 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

CuapMAN and Hatt, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


» William Archer. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
é hee CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
ConTENTS FOR JUNE. 

Tue Exctusion or Irish MEMBERS FROM THE 
IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. By R. W. Dale. 

GOETHE AND CARLYLE. By Professor Max Miiller, 

Inpia REVISITED. By Samuel Smith, M.P. 

THE Pre-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD: A FIGHT FOR 
Art.—III. By W. Holman Hunt. 

Tue EXPANSION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By 
the kev. Sir Geo. W. Cox, Bart. 

In OsmMAN DiGna’s GARDEN. By Phil Robinson. 

Our Rattway System. By L. L. Dillwyn, M.P. 

THE Ir1sH DIFFICULTY. 

CONTEMPORARY RECORD :—GENERAL LITERATURE, 


IsBISTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


a." MAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No, XLIV., JUNE. 


ConTENTS. 

CHILDREN of Gipron. By Walter Besant. Book II, 
Chaps. 8-11. 

Pan AND Sykinx. By Caryl Battersby. 

A CRUISE WITH THE Sanpy Hook PiLors. By 
Edward M, Chapman. 

“Biack Crows:’ AN EPI80DE OF 
Diemen.” By A. Werner. 

is — or Fiction. By James Ashcroft 
Noble. 

— Economics OF Nature. By Dr. Andrew 

lison. 
An AutuMN Houipay. By E. Lennox Peel. Chaps, 


“OLtp Van 


mde 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London: Lonamans, GREEX, and Co, 





JULIAN: a Tragedy. By J. M. W. 
ScHwaRTz. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 

“This is a distinctly powerful book. The author 
will gain a distinguished place among modern poets.”’ 
—Glasgow Herald, 

“Is skilfully worked out.””—Queen, 

“Ts a very clever production.’’—Newcastle Chronicle. 


“Is a dramatic poem of no common order,’’— | 


Graphic. 
REMINGTON and CO., 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


OTICE.—The NEW PRINCETON 





a, 

CCIDENTS of DAILY Lipp 

INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ AS 

COMPANY a 

(Established 1849), 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





Capital .., eos parr 


Income *++ £1,000,000 


Compensation paid for 112,000 "Accidents, £2 hq 
20, 


REVIEW, No. III., is NOW READY, price 2s. | 


Containing :—Wordsworth’s Passion. By T.M.Coan. 
—Speech: its Mental and Physicai Elements. By M. 
A. Starr.—The Freedman during the War. By General 
0.0. Howard —Egyptian Monotheism. By C. Loring 
Brace.—The Novel of Our Times. By F.N. Zabriskie. 
—And other Articles by Eminent American Writers. 

— Hopper and StTovGuTon, 27 Paternoster 

ow. 


gegen ILFRACOMBE 

HOTEL, newly decorated and furnished. 
Two hundred and fifty apartments, magnificent 
salle & manger, elegant drawing-rooms; large 
billiard-room, comfortable smoking-room; orna- 
mental grounds of five acres extending to the sea; 
eight lawn-tennis courts. Telegraphic address, 
HOTEL, Ilfracombe. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 

PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 

1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos- 

sessing the — to outlast any other piano.—JOHN 

BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 

* 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists 
ree. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 








URE 
(ore 


[- 


‘*It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons.’’—Sir Cuas. A. 
CaMERON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Treland, &. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


EP P $’°S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 








GOLD MEDAL, 


Cc OO C OO A. 








CHAIRMAN ... . HARVIE M. Farguaar 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations t, 
Local Agents, cr — 
West-ExD Orrick —8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E,0, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA 
LIMITED. . 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital ...............6 
Reserve Fund...... re 


Reserve Liability of Proprieto: 


vee £1,500,000 
. 980,000 
3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Lis 

TRLEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received 
bearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent. per annum, and transferable by ordi: 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates are issued. Suc! 
a omg are repayable at the option of the Bank only, 
and on its giving twelve months’ previous notice to 
the holders, In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amvuunt of this issue is 


£500,060, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
oe cee Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, 














ESTABLISHED 1851. 
I RK BECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PKR CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur. 

hase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March Slst, 1884, 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTaBLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World, 
on” claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
ity. 
WILLIAM C. ee} Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.— 
Sores, wounds, ulcerations, and other diseases 
affecting the skin, are amenable by this cooling and 
healing unguent. It has called forth the loudest 
praise from persons who have suffered for years from 
bad legs, abscesses, and chronic ulcers, after every 
hope of cure has Jong passed away. None but those 
who have experienced the soothing effect of this Oint- 
ment can form an idea of the comfurt it bestows by 
restraining inflammation and allaying paiif. When- 
ever this Ointment has been once used it has estab- 
lished its own worth, and has again been eagerly 
sought for, as the easiest and safest remedy for all 
ulcerous complaints. In neuralgia, rheumatism, and 
gout, the same application, properly used, gives 
wonderful relief. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS'’ 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


e# Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


The POWER of GOLD. By 


Gzorce LAMBERT. 2 vols. 


[JKE LUCIFER. 


Vave. 3 vols. 


A DAUGHTER of theGODS. By 


Jaye STANLEY. 2 vols, 


LUCIA (Le VALBRIANT). By 


Mrs. Avaustus Craven, Author of ‘A Sister’s 
Story.” Translated by Lady Hersert of Lea. 
2 vols. 


A DIAMOND in the ROUGH. 
By Avice O’Hanton, Author of ‘The Unfore- 
seen.” 3 vols. 


LOVE the PILGRIM. By May 


CromMELIN, Author of ‘' Queenie,” ‘ A Jewel of 
aGirl,” &e. 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


By Denzil 





JUNE Ist, price 1s 6d, THE 


OREIGN CHURCH CHRONICLE. 
and REVIEW. 

1, Iv Memor1IAM—BrsHop CoTTERILL. 

9, ARCHBISHOPS BERESFORD AND TRENCH, 

3, CaurcH REFORM AT HOME. 

4, Corct AND CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 

5, Fra PAOLO SARPI, 

6, ENGLISH RESIDENTS ON THE CONTINENT. 

7, OLD CATHOLICISM IN AUSTRIA. 

§, BEyscHLaa’s ‘OLD CATHOLICISM.” 

9, BisHop HERZO@ ON THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 

10, Toe PATRIARCH OF JERUSALEM. 

ll. SHorT CHRONICLE FOR THREE MONTHS. 

12, Notices: Cightfoot, Miller, Gedeon, Peard, 
Yonge, Goulburn, Farquhar, Lewis, Parkes, 

RIVINGTONS, 3 Waterloo Place, London. 








OURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No. 203, for JUNE. 

1, Tot IMPROVEMENT OF THE TEACHER. By Rev. R. 
H. Quick. 

2, Aw ADDRESS ON EpvucaTion. By Rev. Edward 
Thring. 

3. PainosopHy oF EpvcaTIon. 
Blackie.—(Concl nuded.) 

4°Two FLaws 1n PusLic Scnoon EpvucaTIon. 

5, JoHANN HeINRICH PESTALOZzI.—(Continued.) 

6, CLASSICAL EvucaTION IN Francr.—(Concluded.) 

7. OCCASIONAL NOTES ; CORRESPONDENCE ; REVIEWS. 

8, TgacneRs'’ GuILD ; EpucaTion Society. 

9, Forztan Notes ; SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 

10, TRANSLATION PRIZE; EXTRA Prize, 


By Professor 


Price 6d ; per post, 73d. 





OrFices: 86 FLEET StreEET, Lonpon, E.C. 





ABSOLUTELY FREE of COST. 
NE HUNDRED POUNDS RAITL- 
WAY INSURANCE guaranteed to all 
Travellers. See 24 ‘‘ ALPHABETICAL TIME 
TABLES ” for London and Oountry, June 1st. Order 
atonce at any Bookstall, Booking-Office, Newsagent's, 
throughout the Kingdom. 





T the PARTS SALON.—See the 
BUILDER for May 29th (price 4d, by post, 

4d; Annual Subscription, 19s).—Also Illustrations 
of a Competition Design for the War Offices ; Legal 
and General Assurance Company’s Offices; ‘Phe 
Folkestone Exhibition.—A Small Studio.—Sketches 
at St. Gilles, Caen.—Architecture at the Royal 
Academy.—Iron Roofs: a Comparison — Building 
Stones, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Presip—ent—Lord TENNYSON. 

, Vick- PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, 
His Grace ARCHBISHOP TRENCH, 
BR. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 

Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 


TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK. 
Earl of ROSEBERY 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscription, £3.a year without entrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 43. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
PATRONS, 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. |{ His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PresIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CuarrmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Depruty-Cuarrman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Pursictan—Dr. STONE. Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 

FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1835. 
Total Funds “a ‘<a is pie “ ous Ae et ove £3,272,576 
Total Annual Income .... pr ca eee re ts a pe ae aaa £354,686 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death poe poe oe pee aa so w. £2,524,560 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
CLAIMS PAID IMMEDIATELY ON SATISFACTORY PROOF OF TITLE. 


Attention is particularly requested to the following points respecting this Society, as being of special 
importance to Clergymen and their Lay relatives desiring to assure their lives :— 

1. The SECURITY.—The Funds of the Society now amount to upwards of Tree MILLIONS AND A 
QUARTER, yielding an average rate of interest of £4 1s 2d per cent. The Invome of the Society is upwards of 
THREE HUNDRED AND Firty THOUSAND Pounps, 

2. MORTALITY.—The superior longevity of the Clergy as a class is still manifest; the Claims by 
Death during the past year having again been considerably less than might have been expected under the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, upon which the Society’s Rates of Premiums are based, 

3. BONUS.—This Society being purely Mutual, has no Proprietors, and consequently all the Profits 
are divided amongst the Assured Members. The Eleventh Quinquennial Bonus will be declared on June Ist, 
1886, when results equally favourable with those of past Quinquenniums may confidently be anticipated. 

4. MANAGEMENT. —The Society neither emp!oys Agents, nor allows Commission for the intro- 
duction of new business, The Expenses of Management for the past year were only £4 4s 1d per cent. on the 
total income. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the 56th Annual Report and revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had en 
application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 


COLLINSON AND LOCK. 


(LATE JACKSON AND GRAHAM.) 


wee 





(FURNITURE. 
ARTISTIC / CURTAINS. 
| PAPERHANGINGS. 


CARPETS. 





From 
HOME COUNTY DAIRIES. 


MILK AS FOOD 
THE NEW PATENT CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED MILK 


Supplies the system with nutriment without any digestive effort. 
Will keep indefinitely in all climates. Delicious in flavour. 


GOLD MEDAL, 1884. 
SAVORY and MOORE, New Bond Street, London. 


In Tins, 2s 6d each, of Chemists everywhere, and 





| ld Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
KInanan’s. °° 
| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.”’ 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 





WHISKY. he Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 
PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 
sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY & Madame ADELINA PATTI. 





RUNDEL GALLERY  EXHI- 

i. BITION of nearly Two Hundred unpublished 

WA TER-COLOUKR COPIES on a reduced scale frem 

old Italian Frescoes and other Paintings, arranged 

chronologically and in schools. 
Open daily from 10 till 5. 

Admission free, 

DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 

Office of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street, 


Saturdays, 10 till 4, 


S.W 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S I A ” Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infante. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


AUTHORISED EDITIONS OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE SERIES PUBLISHED BY 
DAVID DOUGLAS, Edinburgh. 





I. 
Library Edition, Revised by the Author, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, 103 6d each. 
Beautifully printed at the Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


With New Preface, Bibliographical Notes, and Index, 103 6d. 


THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


With New Preface, Portrait of the Author, and Index, 103 6d. 


THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


With New Preface and Index, 10s 6d. 








at. 


The BREAKFAST TABLE SERIES. In 6 vols. 16:no, with Indices, Latest 
Additions, and Illustrative Notes, printed by T. and A. Constable, Edinburgh, and bound in 
dark-blue cloth, gilt top, in handsome box, 15s. 


III. 
Same Edition. 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


With an After-Breakfast Talk. 2 vols., 4s. 


THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


With the Story of Iris. 2 vols., 43. 


THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


2 vols., 43. 
ie 
IN DAVID DOUGLAS’S SERIES OF 


“AMERICAN AUTHORS.” 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 2 vols., 2s. 
THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 2 vols., 2s. 
THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 2 vols., 2s. 


ALSO 


LIST OF “AMERICAN AUTHORS” POST FREE FROM 
DAVID DOUGLAS, 15 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 
London : HAMILTON, ADAMS, « and CO.; and SIMPKIN, MARSH ALL, and CO. 





Now ready, cloth, crown 8vo, price 5s. 


REGENERATION IN BAPTISM. 


By the Rev. G. E. O'BRIEN, M.A. Oxon, 
Curate at Sacred Trinity Church, Bradford. 


London : sansa ITH, F ee OKEDEN and WELSH, Corner of St. Paul’s Chuschyned. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 








Lievig begs to 


CAUTION.-— Baron 


antee refers 


caution the public that his gnaré 


exclusively to LIEBIG COMPANY'S EX- Extracts sold as Baron Liebig’s have no connec- 


TRACT of MEAT. tion with the Baron. 





HAY-FEVER CURED BY 
UN BA R’S ALKARAM. 


As the Hay-fever Season approaches, all who suffer 








DR. D 


iy it shonld procure DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 

ALKARAM. ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE, which HAY-FEVER. 
will cure the ay pag See ~_—. — Sold b 4 
all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. dress, Dr. DUNBA 

ALKARAM. care of Messrs, F. NewBery and Sons, 37 Newgate HAY-FEVER. 


Street, 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 28 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strard. 





CLARENDON PREgg 
NEW BOOKS. 


Jast oie. 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
The LAW and CUSTOM of the 
CONSTITUTION: a Statement of the Lai 
relating to the existing Legislative and R Xecuti we 
Institutions of tuis Oountry, with Historie? 
net ees a Sir W. R. Anson, Bet 
u., Warden o se Souls’ C lez i 
Vol. I. PARLIAMEN illeze, Oxtord, 
{Vol. IL, The EXECUTIVE, to foliow, 
Just published, —_ a ~~ cloth back, piper sides, 
e 33 6d. 
EUCLID REVISED. Part I., contain. 


ing the Essentials of te Elements 
Geometry as given by Enclid in his ? nt oe 
Books. Edited by R © J. Nrxon, M.A., Mathe 
matical Master, 
R Rs vy 
e complete Work, comprising Part L., 
Geometry without Pr: eorkion’ 4 anl Part I. = 
portion and Modern Geometry, cloth, 73 6d. 
‘A distinct addition to geometrical literature,” 
—Schoslmaster 

Just pab'ished, feap. 8vo, paper covers, 2s; white 

pare! Ay gilt top, 33 6d 

SCOTTS LA of the LAST 
MINSTREL. Po with Preface and Notes, 
by W. Minto, M.A., Professor of Lozio ang 
English L'tera‘ure in the University of Aberdeen, 

Just published, 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d, 

The SACRED BOOKS of the EAST, 
Translated by various Oriental eo and 
Edited by F. Max Moutirr. Vol. XX The 
SATAPATHA-BRAHMANA, eanten “a the 
Text of the Madhyandina School. Translated 
by Junius Eacerina. Purt Il. Books3 and 4, 

Just pnblished, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 25s 

The SACRED BOOKS of the BAST, 
Translated by various Oriental Scholars, andj 
Edited by F. Max Munier. Vols. XXVII. and 
XXVIII. The SACRED BOOKS of CHINA~ 
The SACRED BOOKS of CONFUCIANI8M, 
Parts IIf.andIV. The Li Ki, or Collection of 
Treatises on the Rales of Propriety or Ceremonial 
Usage:. Translated by JamEs LreGer, 

*,* A NEW VOLUME of the CL ee PRESS 

SERIES of GERMAN CLA 
Just ready, feap. 8vo, a 23 6d; —— Covers, 


HEINE’S HERZREISE, Edited, with 


English Notes and Biographical Sketch, by C, 
A. Bucuuerm, Ph.D., Professor of German in 
King’s College, London. 
“‘One of the most attractive as well as one of the 
most complete and instructive books in the series,” 
—Educational Times, 


‘Roy: al Academical Institution, 





y the Late PROFESSOR RANKE. 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND, principally 
in the Seventeenth Century. By LEOPOLD voN 
Ranke. Translated by Resident Members of the 
University of Oxford, under the superintendence 
of G. W. KiTcHIN, DD, and C. W. Boass, M.A, 
6 vols. 8vo, cloth, 33. 

* Clear, accurate, based on a vareful stndy of 
original documents, it is instructive to English 
historians when it deals with purely English events; 
it is invaluable when it delineates, with a clearness of 
vision and fulness all Ranke’s own, the relations of 
this country to the outer world. "Times. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
CLARENDON PRESS ee AMEN 
CORNER, E.C. 


THE 


LONDON LITERARY SOCIETY. 
NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 

NEW SENSATIONAL ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 
An OATH to the DEAD; or, the Love 


of Life’s Young Day. 520 pp, crown 8y0, 63, 
By Sypney DunsBar (Mrs. Alexander Cadell). 


NEW ENGLISH NOVEL of the AMERICAN 
SCHOOL. 








SOCIAL, PSYCHOLOGICAL, POLITICAL. 
ZIG-ZAG. By G. M. I. Blackburne, 
Author of “Algernon Sydney: a Review.” 
470 pp., crowa 8vo, 6s. 
“ ‘Zigzag’ is a clever book.’’—Academy. 


Miss ELEANOR LLOYD'S NEW NOVEL. 
JUDGED by APPEARANCES; or, My 


Puritan Aunt. By ELEANOR Luoyrp, ” author of 
Valeria: a Tale of Venice,” and ‘The Lang- 
dales of Langdale End.” 343 pp., crown 8v0, 6s. 


** Deeply interesting.”’—Yorkshire Post. 


NEW SOCIETY NOVEL. 


The BEAUTIFUL Lady CHICHES- 
TER By Anna M. Monro. 294 pp., crown 870, 


8s 6d, 
‘Told with much feeling and considerable skill.”— 
Morning Post. 


GUIDE to AUTHORSHIP and JOURNALISM 
At all Booksellers’, Bookstalls, and Libraries, 2: 64. 
The LITERARY MANDAL. By Percy 

RvUSSsELL, 

“ His knowledge is indisputable.’ ’— Figaro 

“Useful and trustworthy.’—Army and Navy 
Gazette, 

" Thoroughly practicable......Valuable 
tion,”’—People. f 


informa- 





The LONDON LITERARY —— TT, 
376 Sand, W.U 
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TRUBNER AND CO.’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo, pp. xii.-324, cloth, 7s 6d. 


INDIA REVISITED. 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A, CS.1, &e., 
Author of “ The Light of As‘a,” &e. 
With 32 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs 
selected by the Author. 


TRUBNER’S “ORIENTAL SERIES.” 


yul, IV., completing the Work, post 8vo, pp. vii.-549, 
cali cloth, 10s 6a. 


A COMPREHENSIVE 
ON 
THE QURAN. 


COMPRISING SALE’S TRANSLATION and PRE- 
LIMINARY DISCOURSE. 


COMMENTARY 


With Additional Not s and Emendations, and a 
Complete Index to the Text, Preliminary Discourse, 
and Notes. 


By the Rev. E. M. WHERRY, M A. 


The Complete Work, in 4 vols., price £2 &s. 





NEW VOLUMES of the 
“ENGLISH and FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY.” 


Vols, II. and III., completing the Work, post 8vo, 
pp. viii.-496 and viii.-510, cloth, 32s, 
THE WORLD AS WILL AND IDEA. 
By ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUVER. 


Translated from the German by 
R. B. HALDANE, M.A., M.P., and 
JOHN KEMP, M.A. 


The Complete Work, in 3 vols., price £2 i0s. 


IMMEDIATELY. 


HUNTER’S 
IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 


Messrs. TrRuBNER and Co. have the pleisure to 
inform the public that the FIRST EIGHT VOLUMES 
of the New Edition of Dr. HUNTER’S “ IMPERTAL 
GAZETTEER of INDIA” will be reidy fur delivery 
to Subscribers immediately. 

Price to Subscribers, £2 123 6d the set of 14 vols. 





New Edition, post 8vo, pp. xxxii.-748, with Map, cloth. 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE: 
Its History, People, and Products. 


By the Hon. W. W. HUNTER, C.ST., C I.8., LL.D. 
Member of the Viceroy’s Legislat ve Counci ; 
Director-General of Stat'stics to the 
Government of Incia. 
A Revised Edition, brought up t> date, and inecor- 
porating the general results of the Census ot 18sl, 


CHAPTERS of IRISH HISTORY. I. 


—Ireland before its Connection with Englind. 
II.—Irish Land Tenures unde- English Rule. 
By JouHn Beitows (Gloucester). Demy Svo, 
Price 3d, 


HYDRAULICS. The Flow of Water 
through Orifices, over Weirs, and throurh Open 
Conduits and Pipes. Ky Hamitton Smit, Jun., 
Member Am. Soc. of C.E. and Am. Inst. of M.E, 
Royal 4to, with 17 plates, pp. sii -362, cloth, 30s. 


WHERE ARE WE and WHITHER 
TENDING? Three Lectures on the Reality and 
Worth of Human Progress. By the Rev. M. 
Harvey, Autbor of ‘ Newfoundland, the Oldest 
British Colony,” &. Demy Svo, pp. 134, cloth, #3. 


TRUBNFR’S “ORIENTAL SERIES.” 


ANCIENT PROVERBS and MAX{MS 
from BURMESE SOURCES; or the Niti Litera- 
ture of Burma. sy JAMES Gray, Author of 
“Elements of Pali Grammar,” ‘* Translation of 
the Dhammapada,” &. Post Svo, pp. xii.-180 
cioth, 6s, 


, 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





MA S O LL 


THE CRACK OF 


NEW R Y 


BOOK 





MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
Next week will be published. 
A PROBLEM OF THE PERIOD. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Author of “ Altiora Pete,” “* Piccadilly,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 
This day is published. 


DOOM. 
A NOVEL. 


By Wiieh ft & M MIN ® O. 
(Originally published in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’’) 
3 vols. post 8vo, 253 6d. 


At all Buoksellers’, price 6d. 


B RI 


OR, IRELAND IN 1887. 


D GE; 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





The EXPOSITOR for JUNE contains an Etched 


Portrait of Prof. DELITZSCH, with a Biographical Sketch 
by Prof. S. D. FP. Salmond, and Articles by Revs. C. Taylor, 
D.D. (Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge), Canon 
Kirkpatrick, Alevander Maclaren, D.D., E. R. Conder, 
D.D., and Marcus Dods, D.D., 


The JULY No., commencing a New Volume, will contain an 


Etched Portrait of the Bishop of Durham, with a Paper by 
Prof. Sanday. Price 1s Monthly, post free. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT STREET, W. 


A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL 


THE NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION, 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Tie following Catalogues gratis and post free :— 
1 RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 
MANY BEING Now Ott oF PRINT. 
3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
IN Sets oR SEPARATELY. 
IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
ror PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 
BOOKS SHIPPED TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD AT LOWEST RATES. 


SELECT LIBRARY, 


4. BOOKS 


MUDIE’S 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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THE BURNING BOOK.|CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Max O’RE Lt writes :— ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY 


‘*T can in all conscience say that until I saw 


Sheldon’s 
masterpiece, I thought Salammbé beyond the 


brilliant translation of Flaubert’s 
power of any translator. The vigour of the 
original, the picture-words, all is reproduced 


by him in an admirable manner.”’ 





Similar expressions have been received from many of the most learned men in 
the Church, Literary, and Political worlds. 


“‘No novel ever issued probably had such universal and such sudden effect.”— 


Standard, 
ROYALTY PAID TO FLAUBERT’S HEIR. 
B: ware of Piratical Editions!!! 





To be had of all Libraries and Booksellers, price 6s. 


SAXON and CO,, 





Street, 





23 Bouverie E.C. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 320, for JUNE, price !s, contains :— 


6. Not GLAD NoR Sap. 
ARCHEOLOGY IN THE THEATRE. 

8. MysTERY AND ROMANCE. 

9, Tue Last IRISH PARLIAMENT. 

10. INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
H. D. Traill. 


1, THE Woopianpers. By Thomas 
Hardy. Chaps. 5.8. 

2. Tue Seconp Part oF “‘ Faust.” 

3. WHO WroTE DICKENS ? 

4, Ture Popiars : a SONNET. 

5, THE Larrp OF REDGAUNTLET. 


By 








Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


for JUNE contains :— 
YARMOUTH AND THE Broaps, by Joseph Hatton, with Illustrations; Days WiTH 
Sir Roger Dr CoverLteEY—Mr. WILL WimBteE, with Illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson; In Umpria, by Mrs. Macquoid, with Illustrations; THe WitcH 
Marpens OF Firry Bric, by H. A. H.; THe Srnarna Voice, by Dr. Morell 
Mackenzie ; and Serial Stories, by W. E. Norris, and other writers. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
Ready this day, a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 


THE DAWN OF THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY IN ENGLAND: 
A Social Sketch of the Times. 


By JOHN ASHTON, 
Author of “Chap-Books of the Eighteenth Century,’”’ ‘‘ Social Life in the Reign 
of Queen Anne,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
* An interesting work...... Full of piquant contrasts.” —Standard, 











The LIVES of ROBERT and MARY MOFFAT. _ By their Son, 
Jno. S. Morrat. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
““A valuable and instructive biography.”—Daily Telegraph. 
BALDWIN: being Dialogues on Views and Aspirations. By VERNON 
Ler. Demy 8vo, 12s. Touched with her usual vivid personality 
and thoughtful research.’’—The State——TARANTELLA. By 
MArTuHILpE Biinp. Second Hdition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. “Told 
with great spirit and effect.””—Pall Mall Gazette. OLE BULL. 
By Sara C. Bure. With his “ Violin Notes” and Dr. Crospy’s 
“ Anatomy of the Violinist.” Portraits, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. ‘“ Fall 
of good stories.”,—Saturday Review. 








T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, London, B.C. 


FROEBEL SOCIETY ‘PRIZE ESSAY. 


FROEBEL SOCIETY offers PRIZES to the amount of TWENTY 
GUINEAS for the BEST ESSAYS on the following subject :— 


“HOW FROEBELIAN PRINCIPLES & METHODS 
MAY BEST BE 
CARRIED OUT IN THE SCHOOL.”’’ 


The Essays for competition must be sent in not later than December Ist, 
addressed,—‘‘ Froebel Secretary, Office of Journal of Education, 86 Fleet Street, 
E.C.” Each Essay must bear a motto, the real name of the writer being enclosed 
in a separate sealed envelope. The Judges will be the Rev. R. H. Quick, James 
Sully, Esq., and Miss Ward, Principal of the Maria Grey Training College. It is 
proposed to award a First Prize of Ten Guineas, a Second Prize of Five Guineas, 
a Third Prize of Three Guineas, and a Fourth Prize of Two Guineas ; but it will 
be left to the discretion of the Judges to award the sum offered among more or 
f-wer than four prize-winners, and to withhold any or all of the prizes, if in 
th: ir judgment the compositions are not of sufficient merit. The Essays must 
not exceed in length five pages of the Journal of Education (middle type)—i.e., 
7,500 words. The First Prize Essay will be published in the Journal of Education, 





The 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 


AND OF THE 


COLLEGES OF CAMBRIDGE AND ETON. 
By the late ROBERT WILLIS, M.A., F.R.S., 


Jacksonian Professor in the University of Cambridge, and sometime Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College. 


Edited, with Large Additions and a Continuation to the Present Time, 
By JOHN WILLIS CLARK, M.A, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In 4 vols. super royal octavo (Volumes I., IT., TII., Text and Illustrations. 
Volume IV., Maps and Plans), price Six Guineas. ii 
*,* Also a limited Edition of the same, consisting of 120 numbered Copies only 
large paper quarto ; the Woodcuts and Steel Engravings mounted on India 


Paper; of which 100 Copies are now offered for sale at Twenty-five Guineas 
net each set. 


LECTURES on the PHYSIOLOGY of 


PLANTS. ByS.H. Vines, M.A., Fellow of Christ's College. Demy 8vo, 21s, 


STUDIES in the LITERARY RELATIONS 


of ENGLAND with GERMANY in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By ¢, 
H. Herrorp, M.A. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


NEW VOLUMK of the PITT PRESS SERIES. 
PLUTARCH’S LIFE of SULLA. With 


Introduction, Notes, and Lexicon. By the Rev. Husrrt A. Houpsn, M.A,, 
LL.D., Examiner in Greek to the University of London. Extra feap. 8yo, 63, 


(Immediately, 
A JOURNEY of LITERARY and 


ARCHAOLOGICAL RESEARCH in NEPAL and NORTHERN INDIA, 
during the Winter of 1884-5. By Crecrn BENDALL, M.A, Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, Professor of Sanskrit in University College, 
London. Demy 8vo, 10s. 
NEW VOLUME of 
The CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT for SCHOOLS 
and COLLEGES. General Editor—The Very Rev. J. J. 8. Perowne, DD, 


The FIRST EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS. 


By the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 33, 


London: C. J. CLAY and SON, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AVE MARIA LANE, 





DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 
LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, the Scotch Naturalist. 
Illustrated by George Reid, R.S.A. 63, 
MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s. 
JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: 


With Portrait and 90 Illustrations, 6s. 


an Autobiography. 


6s each. 
THRIFT. 
DUTY. 


SELF-HELP. 
CHARACTER. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. With Illustrations, 


21s, 7s 6d, or 2s 6d. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated, 5 vols., 7s 6d 


each, 


The HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and IRELAND. 7s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”’—Letau Hont. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE. 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
ON. 


N 


Prospectus on application, 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print 
Room, British Museum. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
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) 
WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


In 2 vols. small crown 8vo, 12s. 
The NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “TRAJAN.” 


T H E ALIEN §&. 


By HENRY F. KEENAN, Author of “ Trajan.” 
[Neat week. 








In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 3ls 6d. 
The NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ RED RYVINGTON.” 


TWO PINCHES OF SNUFF. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of “The Old Faciory,” &c. 
[ Immediately. 





Poe ere 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS of IRISH HISTORY. 


By W. J. O’NeiLy Davnt. (Just ready. 


Crown 8vo, with upwards of 20 original Illustrations. 


UNDER TWO FIG-TREES. By Frances H. 


LESTER. (Just ready. 


7 A NEW GUIDE-BOOK to PARIS. 


LIVING PARIS. By Richard Whiteing. 


Feap. 8vo, with Maps and Plans. [Just ready. 





Royal 8vo, with 20 Whole-page Engravings, 7s 6d. 


OLD COURT LIFE in FRANCE, By 


Mrs. Exuiort, Author of “The Diary of an Idle Woman in Sicily,”’ &c. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY AT EVERY 
LIBRARY. 

A PRINCESS of JUTEDOM. By Charles Gibbon. 3 vols. 

ATLA: a Story of the Lost Island. 1 vol, 5s. 

The CHILCOTES. By Leslie Keith. 3 vols. 


A LUCKY YOUNG WOMAN. By the Author of “As ina 
Looking-Glis:,” &c. 3 vols, 


SOCIAL VICISSITUDES. By the Author of “A Lucky 


Young Woman.” 1 vol., 6s. 


A MENTAL STRUGGLE. By the Author of ‘ Phyllis.” 


3 vols, 


DOUBLE CUNNING. ByG. Manville Fenn. 1 vol., 6s. 








WARD and DOWNEY, Publishers, 12 York Street, Covent Garden. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


POCKET EDITION of W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


NOTICE.—A POCKET EDITION, in Two Volumes, of 


“VANITY FAIR,” by W. M. THACKERAY, 
is NOW READY. Price 1s 6A per Volume in half-cloth, cut 
or uncut edges ; or 1g in paper cover. 


“PENDENNIS.” VOL. I. will be ready on JUNE 26th. 


NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S 
POPULAR 2s SERIES. 
NO NEW THING. By W. E. Norris, Author of 


“Mademoiselle de Mersac,” ‘‘Matrimony,” &c. Foap. 8vo, boards, pictorial 
cover, 2s, 


TWO NEW NOVELS BY FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 


At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


The MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. By 


Tuomas Harpy, Author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” ‘A Pair of 
Blue Eyes,” &c, 

“The Mayor of Casterbridge’ is worthy of Mr. Hardy’s reputation, and a 
welcome contribution to the imaginative literature of our time...... There is plenty 
of incident in the tale ; it has many surprises and some shocks for the reader. It 
never halts for a moment, but is as full of movement as a story of Charles 
Reade’s.”—Globe. 

On TUESDAY NEXT, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The HEIR of the AGES. By James Payn, 
Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” ‘‘ By Proxy,” “* The Canon’s Ward,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





[J PSTAIRS and DOWNSTATIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
i ANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





GEORGE BELL & SONS’ BOOKS. 


WORKS by the LATE PROFESSOR RANKE. 


HISTORY of the POPES, their Church 
and State, and especially of their Conflicts with Protestantism in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Translated by E. Foster. With 
Portraits of Julius II. (after Raphael), Innocent X. (after Velasquez), and 
Clement VII. (after Titian). 3 vols., 3s 6d each. 


HISTORY of SERVIA and the SERVIAN 
REVOLUTION. With an Account of the Insurrection in Bosnia. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Kerr. To which is added, ‘The SLAVE PROVINCES o 
— from the French of Cyprren Rosert, and other sources. 1 vol., 

3 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ELECTRIC TRANSMISSION of ENERGY, 
and its Transformation, Subdivision, and Distribution. A Practical Hand- 
book. By Gisspert Kapp, C.E., Associate Member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Associate of the Society of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians. 


[London : WHITTAKER and Co., Paternoster Square. | 


Fourth Edition, finally Revised. 


LUCRETIUS. With an Introduction, 


Translation, and Notes by the Rev. H. A. J. Munro, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 3 vols. 8vo. Vols. I, and II., Introduction, Text, and 
Notes, 18s, Vol. III., Translation, 6s. 


[Cambridge : Drer@HTon, BELL, and Co. | 


Demy Svo, 9s. 


The ATOMIC THEORY of LUCRETIUS. 
By Joun Masson, M.A. 

“This book deserves to be studied by all who are seriously interested in ancient 
philosophy and science. The writer knows the governing ideas cf Lucretius 
thoroughly, and he di-cusses them in a frank and unpretending spirit, setting 
forth carefully everything that can be said both for and against the conclusions 
at which he himself has arrived.’”’—St. James’s Gazette. 

“Mr. John Masson’s most interesting little book has evidently been a labour of 
love. He traces, with great clearness and ability, the influence which the 
Epicurean theory of atoms has exercised upon modern scientific thought ..... This 
unpretending work is a great assistance in forming a proper estimate of one of 
the greatest poems in the world.’’—Saturday Review. 

“A very able and interesting study of a very interesting subject.’’—Scotsman. 

“The most complete exposition obtainable of the theory of Epicurus, as ex- 
pounded by Lucretius.’’—Nonconformist. 

“A very appreciative study of Lucretius, both on the philosophicil and on the 
poetic side.””"—Mind. 

“Those who read Lucretius’s poem with the most care and comprehension have 
commonly but little sympathy with the scientific side of the subject. We are, 
therefore, the more obliged to Mr. Masson for this excellent monograph.”— 
Spectator, 

Crown 8vo, paper wrapper, ls. 


BRUTUS ULTOR: a Play. By Michael 


Fre.p, Author of * Callirrhoé,” “ Fair Rocamund,” &c. 


**Tbe present work is distinguished by concentration and dramatic power, and 
the reader’s interest is well sustained throughout. It may be pronounced an 
adequate treatment of a high subject, a drama not unworthy of the very con- 
siderable reputation which its author has already achieved.’’—Acalemy. 


New Edition, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 


COVENTRY PATMORE’S POETICAL 
WORKS. [Ready neat week. 
Uniform Edition, in 4 vols. crown 8vo. 


CALVERLEY’S (C. 8.) WORKS. 


Vol. I. LITERARY REMAINS. With Portrait and Memoir. Edited by 
Water J. SENDALL. Second Edition, 10s 6d. 

Vol. II. VERSES and FLY-LEAVES, 7s 6d. 

Vol. III. TRANSLATIONS into ENGLISH and LATIN, with Additional 
Pieces. 7s 6d. 


Vol. IV. THEOCRITUS. Translated into English Verse. Second Edition, 
Revised, 7s 6d. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. 


The TEACHING of the TWELVE 


APOSTLES. With Illustrations from the Talmud. Two Lectures on an 
Ancient Church Manual discovered at Constantinople, given at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, on May 29th and June 6th, 1885. By C. TayLor, 
D.D., Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


(Cambridge: DeraHton, Bex1, and Co.]} 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHRISTIAN HYMNS and HYMN- 


WRITERS: A Course of Lectures. By J. E. Prescott, D.D., Archdeacon 

and Canon of Carlisle. Second Edition, Enlarged, with references to‘‘ Hymns, 

Ancient and Modern,” “‘ Church Hymns,”’ and ‘‘ Hymnal Companion.” 
[Cambridge : Dr1eHToN, BELL, and Co.] 


Crown 8vo, 93. 


The GOSPEL of ST. LUKE. With Notes, 


Critical and Practical. By the Rev. M. F. Sapter, Rector of Honiton, Pre- 
bendary of Wells, Author of “Church Doctrine,” ‘** Bible Truth,’’ &e. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 





HE HERETIC. Monthly, One Shilling. 
ConTENTS FoR JUNE. 

PREDECESSORS OF PLATO. 

Pear CULTURE IN Town. 

Tus Lost TEN. 


Notes OF THE MONTH. 

THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

Tue RoyaL Acapemy (continued). 
Tue Society or BritisH ARTISTS. MarGaRkT, Honour, anv Nora Bricurt. 
THE CoLonIAL EXHIBITION, Fancy Tass. 

DIvoRcE, HEALTH, WEALTH, AND DIGNITY. 
PorTUGUESE KING OF Prev, REVERIES REVERENTIAL, 


London: E. W, ALLEX, 4 Ave Maria Lane, London, E.C. 
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Crown 8vo, 53. 


The GREAT COMMISSION. Twelve 
Addresses on the Ordinal. By James Russe.t WooprForD, D.D., 
sometime Lord Bishop of Ely. Edited, with an Introduction on 
the Ordinations of his Episcopate, by Hersert Mortimer 
Lucxock, D.D., one of his Examining Chaplains. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS, chiefly preached 
at Brighstone, Isle of Wight. By Grorce Moserty, D.C.L., 
late Lord Bishop cf Salisbary. 


Neaily ready, crown 8vo. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LOYALTY, and other 


Words “necessary for these Times.” By D. P. Case, D.D., 
Fellow of Oriel College, and Principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo. 


The HOPES and DECISIONS of the 
PASSION of our MOST HOLY REDEEMER. By the Rev. 
W. J. Knox Lirrir, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester, 
and Vicar of Hoar Cross, Burton-on Trent. 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo. 


The HOUSE of WALDERNE: a Tale of 
the Cloister and the Forest in the Days of the Barons’ Wars. 
By the Rey. A. D. Crake, B.A., Fellow of the Royal Historical 
Society, Author of the ‘‘ Chronicles of Mscendune,” &c. 


Nearly ready, crown Svo, with Frontispiece. 


By the KING and QUEEN: a Story of 


the Dawn of Religion in Britain. By Mrs. Jerome Mercier, 
Author of “ Our Mother Church,” &e. 


Crown 8vo, 52. 


HOLY WEEK in NORWICH CATHEDRAL ; 


being Seven Lectures on the several Members of the most Sacred 
Body of our Lord Jesus Christ. Delivered at Evensong on each 
Day of the Holy Week in the Cathedral Church of the Holy and 
Undivided Trinity of Norwich. By Epwarp MEyRIcK GOULBURN, 
D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Norwich. 


With Frontispiece, crown 8yo, 63. 


The LIFE and WRITINGS of CHARLES 
LESLIE, M.A., Novjuring Divine. By the Rev. R. J. Leste, 
M.A., Vicar of Holbeach St. John, Lincolnshire. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The LIFE and TIMES of the Right 
Reverend JOHN LESLIE, D.D., Bishop of the Isles, Scotland, 
and of Raphoe and Clogher in Ireland. With Preliminary 
Sketches of other Eminent Persons of the Leslie Family, 
A.D. 1525-1675. By the Rev. R. J. Lesum, M.A., Vicar of 
Holbeach St. John, Lincolnshire. 


Small 8vo, 4s 6d. 


IONA; and other Verses. By William 
Bricut, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. crown Svro, 12s. 


FOOTPRINTS of the SON of MAN, as 
TRACED by ST. MARK; being Eighty Portions for Private 
Study, Family Reading, and Instructions in Church. By 
Hersert Mortimer Lucxock, D.D., Canon of Ely, Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Ely, and Principal of the Theological 
College. With an Introduction by the late Bisuor of Exy. 





3 vols. 8vo. 


A HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLy. 


TION. By H. Morse Srepuens, Balliol College, Oxford. Vol, 
I. now ready, price 18s. Vols. II. and III, in the press, 


Nearly ready, 8vo, 18s. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1885, 


With Illustrations, medium 8vo, 163. 


BUILDER’S WORK and the BUILDING 


TRADES. By Colonel H. C. Seppon, R.E., Superintending 
“Engineer, H.M. Dockyard, Portsmouth; Examiuer in B 
Construction, Science and Art Department, South Kensington; 
Assistant Examiner, H.M. Civil Service Commissioners; Igtg 
Instructor in Coustruction, School of Military Engineering, 
Chatham. 


OXFORD HOUSE PAPERS. 


Tuis Series is written at the request of the Committee of the Oxford 
House in Bethnal Green. 


The Oxford House was founded in 1884, by some Oxford Church. 
people, as a lodging-place for University Graduates, and a centre of 
religious and social work ia Bethnal Green and East London generally, 


It bad its origin in the belief that a fall and living Christianity ig 
the best and only permanent means of purifying and elevating the 
life of the people. 

The Members of the House find that they are hindéred in their 
efforts by the facts (1) that there is an energetic anti-religions 
propaganda, which primes eyen lads and young men with objections 
to Christianity; while (2) great difficulty is experienced in finding 
writings in a convenient form, dealing, in view of present-day thought, 
with those points about which popular discussion centres. The same 
difficulty has no doubt been found elsewhere. 


The present Series is an attempt to meet this want by providing 
short Papers in a simple popular style, dealing with some of these 
points. 


1. DIFFICULTIES about CHRISTIANITY no REASON 
for DISBELIEVING IT, B, 8. Tatvor, M.A., Warden of Keble olegt 


EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT. 


Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


The NATIONAL CHURCH of a DEMOCRATIC STATE. 


Spancer L. Hovtann, B.A., Ch ist Church, Oxford. 


4. WHY do we CALL the BIBLE INSPIRED! 
W Lock, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen Colleze, Oxford. 


. SALVATION. V. S. S. Coles, M.A., Librarian of the 


Pusey House, Oxford. 


6. MAGNA CARTA—The 
FREEDOM. 


$9 


F. Paget, DD, 


~ 


Oo 


CHURCH and ENGLISH 


A. Hassatt, M.A, Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


7, FRATERNITY. G. W. Gent, M.A., Tutor of Keble 


College, O: furd, 


8. CAN MAN KNOW GOD? 


of Christ Church, Oxfor?. 


T. B. Strong, B,A., Lecturer 


Price 3d each ; or Cheap Kdition, 1s per dozen. 


ad 


FREE-THINKING. A Brief Review of Mrs, Besant 
on the Evidences of Christianity. W. Sanpay, M.A., D.D., Dean 
Ireland's Professor of Exegesis, and Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


Price 6.1; or Cheap Edition, 2s per dozen. 


RIVINGTONS: WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


—— 
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